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= An ‘OVALTINE’ Breakfast on the *) 
Pic Trapez, scaled for the first time \ 
by the International Pamir Expedition. \ 
STRIKING tribute to ‘*Ovaltine’ comes 
from the International Pamir Expedition 
which has recently carried out some wonderful oo” 
first ascents in the Turkestan range. The leader OQ. Ovalean 
. of the Expedition writes: —" ° Ovaltine ’ has again => se en Saleen — 
proved itself in the most wonderful way. It is Ww QQ) 
just the right thing for such hardships.’ SY Mr. H. E. Symons, the well-known |/ 
Other recent evidence to the unequalled sustain- ||} motoring authority, who recently 
ing powers of *Ovaltine’ is provided by Mr. 1} conducted a sf motor test 
: H. E. Symons, whose motor run between England n 






and Nigeria is described on the right. And 
in many other memorable feats of endurance 
‘Ovaltine’ has played an all-important part. 







Famous explorers, mountaineers (including the 
Mount Everest Expeditions of 1933 and 1936), 
record-breaking flyers and athletes, have relied 
on ‘ Ovaltine” to maintain strength and vitality. 









Because of its supreme health-giving properties 
‘Ovaltine’ is the food beverage most widely 
recommended by doctors throughout the world. 
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When on May tst the half-yearly vacancies 
were filled, only one in every six candidates 


waiting could thus be helped. 


Five out of every six must just wait, 
and wait, and go on waiting, till more 
Annuities can be founded through new 


money and Legacies. 


5 YEARS | 


And without the option, too. 


This is what some have waited. 








Will you not REMIT all further waiting ? 


You have the power, and they have earned it. 





GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTT VUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 VICTORIA 2491 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HAT the position in Abyssinia today is no one in this 
country can tell with any certainty. Foreign 
correspondents have been ejected from Addis Ababa 
and all news from inside Abyssinia comes through Rome. 
something no doubt can be derived from the obser vation- 
post at Djibuti, but as to how far the so-called pacification 
of the country has been carried, and by what methods 
ithas been effected, we know too little to provide basis 
for any judgements of value, though the last messages 
to get through from the capital told of ruthless mass- 
executions of natives convicted of carrying arms in face 
ofa prohibition which most of them had not seen or did 
not understand. Meanwhile, the League of Nations 
States have to face, in three wecks’ time, the decisive 
question whether sanctions are to be maintained, with or 
without intensification, or abandoned. It is being 
asked in many quarters what the object of maintaining 
them would be, and’the suggestion is usually added that the 
league is merely trying to save its face. If by that is 
meant that the League intends to vindicate its authority, 
that is an object well worth achieving. But there is 
much more at stake than that. The question asked is 
reasonable and deserves a reasoned answer. For there 
isno ease for vindictive action and none for merely 
punitive action. If sanctions are maintained, must 
be with a definite object in view. 
* * * * 

What is that object ? When Italy broke the Covenant 
aad challenged the League of Nations, the League had 
two imperative duties laid on it. The first was to check 
the war if possible, and the second to prevent the aggressor 
State from profiting by successful aggression. In its first 
tim the League has failed, owing to the unwillingness of 
States to use against ‘Ttaly the overwhelming 


League 
preponderance of strength which they undoubtedly 


But the second is as important as ever. 
at an end and all Ethio- 


possessed, 
How far military operations are 
pian resistance crushed, is not known, partly for the 
reasons indicated in the preceding paragraph. But the 
duty to insist on something resembling a just settlement 
and the retention of an independent Ethiopian State 
within the ranks of League of Nations members still 
remains. What the nature of the settlement should be is 
for the members of the Co-ordinating Committee to decide. 
They will probably hold that it must be something 
within the framework of the proposals drawn up by the 
Committee of Five at Geneva last September. Certainly 
they cannot fall short of that. To be content with a sham 
Italian mandate over Ethiopia would be substantially 
worse than complete surrender, for it would cover the 
League with dishonour and shame. No one supposes that 
Italy would accede to the League’s demand _ today. 
But the prolongation of sanctions, despite the possible 
defection of some South American States, would mean a 

teady intensification of the pressure on her precarious 
economic and financial fabric. The League has to choose 
between sanctions and surrender, and there is every 
prospect that the new French Government will declare 
for sanctions. This country can manifestly not do less, 

* * * * 

Dum-Dum Bullets 

Mr. Eden’s statement on Monday completely exploded 
the Italian allegations that British firms had supplied 
the Abyssinian Government with “ dum-dum ” bullets. 
The Foreign Secretary showed that the Italian Embassy 
in London had been in contact with an agent calling 
himself. Colonel Pedro Lopez, Major Gustav Mezler 
and other names alien or Anglo-Saxon; that he, 
forged credentials, had obtained samples of sporting 
soft-nosed bullets from a British firm and a bogus order 


using 
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from the Abyssinian Minister. From this evidence the 
Italian Government concocted its charges; they have 
now been officially withdrawn but still appear in the 
Italian Press. The Italian Press is completely under 
Government control, and is, no doubt,.a convenient 
vehicle for the dissemination of charges which the Govern- 
ment knows it cannot justify. The continued connexion 
of Colonel Lopez with officials of the Italian Embassy, 
after it had been warned of the man’s true character by 
the Foreign Office, is in itself enough to arouse suspicion 
-and resentment. But Mr. Eden wisely refrained from 
recriminations and was content with exposing so com- 
pletely the mingled malice and dishonesty of the Italian 
. Government. 
* x * * 

New Blows at the New Deal : 

By two more judgements, not equal in -force, different 
American Courts have dealt further blows at the greater 
Roosevelt experiments. By the now usual majority of 
six to three the Supreme Court has invalidated the 
Guffey Coal Act, which was designed to bring order into 
the appalling chaos of the bituminous coal industry, by 
regulation of labour and prices. The majority found 
‘that the extension of governmental power conferred by 
the Act was “an intolerable and unconstitutional inter- 
ference with personal liberty and private property.” 
The labour provisions, it was laid down, had already 
been disposed of by the judgement which destroyed the 
N.R.A. a year ago. The Court did not pronounce upon 
the price-fixing clauses of the Act, but condemned the 
15 per cent. levy on sales of coal by firms not adhering 
to the law as being a penalty and not a tax. The second 
adverse judgement comes not from the Federal Supreme 
Court but from the Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia. It shakes the huge structure of the Resettle- 
ment Administration by which very many enterprises, 
especially the creation of new farms and model rural 
communities, are being financed out of the President’s 
Relief Fund of nearly 1,000 millions sterling. Politically 
these judgements will hardly injure Mr. Roosevelt, for 
the voters will tend to regard them simply as an opposition 
move. 

* * * * 
The Eclipse of Prince Starhemberg 

The fall of Prince Starhemberg has left 
only one dictator, the Christian Socialist Dr. 
who inherits the political tradition of Dr. Dollfuss and 
Dr. Siepel. If Austria must have a dictator, she probably 
could not have a better one than Dr, Schuschnigg. The 
immediate occasion of Prince Starhemberg’s eclipse was 
his typically uncontrolled telegram of congratulation 
to Mussolini and the demonstration against Dr. Schusch- 
nigeg made by the Heimwehr at a meeting of the Father- 
Jand Front. But in fact Prince Starhemberg and the 
Heimwehr have served their purpose. With the revival 
in the prestige and efficiency of the army and police, and 
the introduction of conscription, Dr. Schuschnigg has 
no need of the condottiere and his troops to repress revolt ; 
he has now all the forces he could ueed at his own dis- 
posal. But it is still uncertain whether the Heimwehr 
can be dissolved without disturbance, and even more 
uncertain what party its members will join when they 
are Strong as Dr. Schuschnigg now is, so 


Austria with 
Schuschnigg, 


dissolved. 
far as control of armed force is concerned, he has dan- 
gerously little popular support until he can come to terms 
with the Socialists. 
* ok * * 

Smuggling in North China 

After her failure in Outer Mongolia, and the collapse 
of the plan to create an “ autonomous ~ government 
for five northern provinces, Japan has turned to other 
methods of penetration in North China and of weakening 





ee 
the Nanking Government. Under the tern 
Tangku Truce, the Chinese customs Officia 
demilitarised zone between Peking and the Great \y,) 
are disarmed by land and sea, and are thus My 
to stop the enormous smuggling trade in Japanese = 
now entering the Tientsin area and deliber 
‘by the Japanese. According to Sir Frederick Ma, 
Inspector-General of Chincse Maritime Customs a 
traffic inflicts on the Nanking Government a na 7 
revenue of £6,000,000 in a full year. Since the sti, 
of China’s foreign loans is secured on the customs ory 
the smuggling traflic is a serious menace to the si 
and security of the Nanking Government and to te 
financial” interests of China’s foreign bondholdes 
Equally it threatens to destroy the commercial interes 
of foreign countries, especially Great Britain, jy North 
China, If it continues, it may involve Japan in sevens 
commercial reprisals: and will leave Chiang Kai-she 
with no choice between further capitulation to Japa 
which he cannot undertake without endangering hs 
Government, and open resistance, which MAY involye 
him in war. 
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“ * * * 


The Budget Tribunal 

The tribunal presided over by Mr. Justice Porter hj 
finished the major part of its task. The hearing has oe. 
pied eight days and it may be a week before the findings 
are published. On their probable nature it would ke 
manifestly improper to say a word, but it is th 
reverse of improper to express admiration for the 
way in which the enquiry has been conducted. The 
chairman has combined unfailing firmness with unfailing 
courtesy and Mr. Gavin Simonds and Mr. Roland Olive 
never put a question that was not pertinent and necessary, 
The Attorney-General, with the active co-operation of the 
chairman and committee of Lloyd’s, has secured the 
presence of every witness who could be supposed capable 
of throwing light on the question at issue, which, it js 
well to remember, is not the indictment of any individual, 
bit the examination of various allegations, and if possible 
the establishment of certain facts. In only one respec 
could the procedure have been improved on. The 
principal witnesses were represented by counsel, but ther 
was no one to cross-examine them except the Court itseli, 
for the Attorney-General confined himself to the presente: 
tion of information. In such circumstances there isa 
danger that the Court may seem to be assuming the 
functions, or at any rate the attitude, of the prosecution, 
and it is the highest testimony to the members of this 
tribunal that even in such circumstances their scrupulous 
impartiality remained beyond criticism to the end. 

x * * * 


Conservatives and Mr. Baldwin 

The Baldwin-must-go crusade ebbs and 
many like crusades have before it. The ineptitude of the 
handling of the Coal Mines Bill on Monday has been 
laid partly to his charge, and one or two of his statements 
in the course of the debate seem to have been based on 
imperfect information. His speech to the Women 
Conservatives at the Albert Hall last week not 
impressive, for though there is something to be said for 
thinking aloud on the League of Nations, the process is 
better fitted to a committee-room than to the platform 
at a mass meeting expecting a pronouncement on policy. 
In another column our Parliamentary Correspondent 
puts the case for Mr. Baldwin as he personally sees it, 
and the greater part of his argument will find ready 
endorsement. The Prime Minister has always preferred 
to drive his team with an easy rein, but there is every 
ground for believing that when he chooses to assert him- 
self he can still do it effectively. The danger is that he 
may not do it often enough. He 
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reat Wy critie (on occasion ) in Sir Austen Chamberlain, but his 
Power, jeadership is not seriously challenged, and it is hard to 
ese ek think of anY change that would not be for the worse. 
prong For only the Prime Minister can keep the left Wing of the 

: ive Party dominant inthe House and the country. 
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* * * * 
civil Aviation 
The debate on the money resolution for the Air 
Navigation Bill. involving a subsidy of £1,500,000 for 
fifteen. Years, chiefly to Imperial Airways, gave Sir 
Philip Sassoon the opportunity to make an excellent 
defence of the Government’s civil aviation policy. He 
efectively refuted charges that the subsidy could give 
rive to excess profits or lead to an uneconomic monopoly. 
and he showed that it was not a heavy cost, as compared 
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Kai-she with subsidies paid in other countries, for a schedule 
> Japa, yhich would include services of 24 days to India, 24 
Ting his gays to East Africa, 43 days to South Africa and 6 or 7 


Mole to Australia. He also announced that a British-South 
America service, for which five different groups were 


competing, Was under consideration. His speech indeed 


almost convinced even the Opposition. It is indeed 
rter haf only on grounds of principle and not of detail that the 
AS orf Bill, given the Air Ministry’s assurances, can be criticised. 
finding For civil aviation is, or will become, so vital to the 
Ould le Empire's salety and progress that the case for making it a 
is the Government service is at least arguable. Even if a 
for the subsidy to private companies is preferred, it still 
1. The seems advisable that, a subsidy being necessary and 
failing justifiable, it should carry with it some degree of Govern- 
Olive | ment control, which would ease in the future a transition 
‘essary, to nationalisation. 
of the * * x * 
el theff The Army and the Unemployed 
‘apa The discussions which are understood to be taking 
Its place between the Service Departments and the Ministry 
vidual of Labour on the relation between Employment Exchanges 
Ossibl Hand recruiting raise a question of some delicacy. It is 
bas. asingular fact that at a time when the numbers of the 
The memployed stand at some 1,800,000 it should be 
there impossible to get an army of 190,000 up to strength, 
itself, Band it is entirely proper that when Employment Exchange 
Senta: B oficials are telling applicants of any jobs available 
€8@H they should remind them of the fact that there are 
g the openings in the army. But if it is proper for them to 
iti00, B99 so far it is improper that they should go further. 
I this Employment Exchanges must not be turned into 
tious recruiting-stations, nor must there be even a hint of a 
suggestion that if a man prefers to disregard an opening 
in the army it will tell against him in any kind of way. 
Mr. Baldwin has undertaken that there shall be no 
s ag Conscription in this country in peace-time, and that 
{the § must be interpreted as meaning that there shall not be 
been § ground for the least suspicion even of indirect compulsion. 
lents * * * * 
don f A Tithe-Bill Concession 
men # ~The Government on Tuesday made a wise concession 
not # to critics of its Tithe Bill. In the debate on the second 
| for reading of the Bill, Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Denman 
SSB both pointed out the loss and possible suffering which 
orm # the Bill might inflict on incumbents whose livelihood 
icy. F depends almost entirely on tithe payments. Mr. Denman, 
lent in an able speech, contrasted these losses with the con- 
It, B siderable capital gains which the Bill will give to large 
ady F landowners. The Government has wisely recognised 
red I the force of these arguments. The Bill itself only gave 
@Y § protection against loss to incumbents with less than 
Wi 8 £500 a year, but the Government’s amendment will 
he # extend this protection, without any extra charge to 





ble Bt tithe payer or taxpayer, to all present incumbents during 


their lifetime. The generosity is just and judicious, 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The humilia- 
tion ef the Government on the second reading of the Coal 
Mines Bill must have been all the more exasperating to 
them because it was so unnecessary. They had been 
clearly warned by the Whips of the temper of their 
supporters, and that unless the Bill was withdrawn 
there would be such a revolt as would reduce the Govern- 
ment majority to vanishing-point if a second reading was 
risked upon it in its existing form. The procedwe that 
was adopted of promising drastic amendments in com- 
mittee but still insisting that the Bill, as it stood, should 
receive a second reading, was one that no House of 
Commons with any spirit could have tolerated. The 
position was made worse by the fact that Mr. Runciman 
made no attempt to be conciliatory, and contented himself 
with reading the amendments from a typewritten sheet 
in a manner that seemed to indicate that he had only 
received them from his department that afternoon and 
did not himself adequately comprehend them. 

* * x * 

It was a great chance for Mr. Churchill, and very 
cleverly he took it. This time he wisely attempted no 
frontal attack on the Government, but adopting the 
attitude of a bewildered private Member finding himself 
in a difficulty as to what the Bill now really did contain, 
contended with studied moderation that ‘ the complaint 
which had been made was certainly one which ought not 
to be studied in any Party sense.” It was soon clear 
from the subsequent wrangle on the motion to adjourn 
the debate, that his old supporters from the India Bill 
days had been mobilised in full force and that they were 
acquiring reinforcements from men whose loyalty to 
the Government up till then had never been in doubt. 
This, however, all took time and it is probable that had 
the Opposition grasped quickly the extent of the revolt, 
and had possessed the tactical sense to discourage their 
followers from speaking, the debate might have collapsed 
and in the subsequent division the Government might 
have been defeated. As it was the Opposition won a 
moral victory. By 7.30 p.m. it had become obvious 
that there would be no proper discussion of the Coal 
Mines Bill that day and the Government was forced to 
vapitulate to the extent of agreeing not to take a division 
on it that night and to issue a White Paper explaining the 
scope of their amendments. 

* x * * 

The Labour Opposition are finding the pacifist activities 
of the Labour majority on the London County Council 
not a little embarrassing to them. They had to listen 
in guilty silence on Tuesday afternoon to a barrage of 
questions to the Secretary of State for War on the refusal 
of the London County Council to allow an anti-aircraft 
unit to demonstrate in Battersea Park. It is obviously 
difficult for them to maintain in the country that they are 
not opposed to Great Britain being adequately defended 
while their colleagues in London local government are 
doing their best to impede by their restrictions on the use 
of London Parks the progress of defence reorganisation. 
I do not believe that as long as the international crisis 
continues Labour will ever gain substantial ground in the 
constituencies until they stand up to the pacifist vote and 
boldly declare themselves in favour of the Government’s 
rearmament policy. The electors are badly frightened, 
and they will never give a majority to a Party which is 
not prepared adequately to defend their country against 
attack. It would be a real stroke of statesmanship if 
Mr. Attlee could see his way to announce on behalf of his 
Party that he was prepared not to make rearmament a 
political issue if the Government on their part would agree 
to couple with their defence measures a drastic policy of 
reconstruction in the Distressed Areas, 
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HILE the nation was mourning the death of 
the great soldier who took Palestine from the 
Turk and made the establishment of the present 
régime in that country possible, the Colonial Secretary 
announced in the House of Commons the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to investigate causes of 
unrest and alleged grievances either of Arabs or of 
Jews in Palestine. The intimation was_ received 
with little enthusiasm in the House and will evoke 
less outside it. Enquiries in Palestine have been as 
recurrent as a tertian fever. There was an enquiry 
in 1921 under Sir Thomas Haycraft. There was an 
enquiry in 1930 under Sir Walter Shaw. There was 
an enquiry after that by Sir John Hope Simpson. 
There was an enquiry into agricultural problems by 
Mr. Lewis French. A report on Palestine is rendered 
annually to the Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations, and the representative of the Palestine 
Government is cross-examined on it. If the Colonial 
Secretary lacks knowledge of the reasons for the 
“unrest and alleged grievances ” of Arabs and Jews 
in Palestine, he is the only publie man in this country 
who does. What the Government needs is not 
facts—it has them in abundance already—but a 
policy, and it is no part of the business of a Royal 
Commission to provide that. Royal Commissions 
are far too often used as an excuse for postponement 
and the shifting of responsibility, and there is no 
indication that the Commission to investigate 
Palestine has any better raison d’étre. If there is 
to be any improvement in the situation in that 
dependency, the British Government must make up 
its mind what it wants to do and get it done. 

The need for improvement is urgent. Unrest in 
Palestine has been less at some periods than at 
others—a_ state of extreme tension such as_ has 
existed in the past fortnight is fortunately rare—but 
it has never been absent. The system outlined 
in the Balfour Declaration of 1917 has never worked, 
or looked like working, smoothly, and a country 
standing in the advanced category of an A mandate, 
and occupying an increasingly vital strategic position 
close to the junction of three continents, is still 
subject to the most elementary form of Crown 
Colony rule, without so much as an Advisory Council, 
except of Government officials. Only the personal 
qualities of a notable series of High Commissioners and 
their staffs have made the experiment work at all. 
Nor is that in fact surprising. For suceess means 
the mixture of two races that will not mix. From 
the first the Balfour promise of * the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people ” was interpreted in some quarters as if it 
read “the conversion of Palestine into a national 
home for the Jewish people,” and the Arabs not 
unnaturally took alarm. They regard the Jews as 
alien immigrants injected into their country in a 
steady and artificially stimulated stream, with large 
financial resources behind them, and their anxiety is 
increased by the knowledge that Jews in_ this 
country, wealthy, able and widely respected, have 
the ear of the British Government and the oppor- 
tunity of keeping the Jewish case constantly before 
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of the P 
sideration 
the British people, while the Arabs have no sin ve 
rv ; 2s as, ge and Ara 
effective mouthpiece in Great Britain. A letter al ‘a 
from an Arab writer in our correspondence Columns os | 
this week puts the Arab view in a rather Xtreme = 
form, but a Jewish writer last week showed how 
much ground for reasonable complaint Arabs have. 
Much, of course, can be said on the other Side, 
The Jews are bringing wealth and prosperity ) ) 
Palestine and to many individual Arabs—but if the RU 
Arabs rejoin that it was their country, and that they bo 
prefer poverty to Jews, the right to that sentine tobe off 
‘~annot be denied them ; Abyssinia might conceivably Kidd. 
be more prosperous under Italian rule. The Jew jg tied 
taking a higher civilisation into Palestine, but th “dum 
process causes grave unsettlement. His claim 4 pot rich 
an equality of seats in the proposed Legislative ton 
Council in spite of the disparity in number walks ¢ 
(there are twice as many Arabs as Jews in Palestine | 22 
today) is well calculated to arouse Arab hostility, Mrs. Me 
and the anticipations voiced by various Jewish These . 
leaders of a day when Jews would be in an acti excited 
majority in Palestine could not fail to sharpen the has int 
racial antagonism. Whatever reality may underlie and pet 
the menace of a Pan-Arab movement, whether newer 
defensive or aggressive (and the line between the stock 
two can be very fine), it is obvious that the oppor: poh 
tunity offered to enemies of this country of exploiting “og 
the situation in Palestine presents almost irresistible read s 
temptations. Whether the outbreak of the las a - 
fortnight has been in part fomented by extemal iw 
agencies is unproved, but it would be surprising if 1 ve 
the chance was missed. a . 
Against the present High Commissioner of Palestine me 
no criticism lies. He has succeeded as well as any re 
man could succeed in reconciling two incompatibles, ce 
He has made reasonable proposals for a Legislative believ 
Council, but the Jews have rejected them, as the fy. 4 
Arabs rejected Sir Herbert Samuel’s proposed council B34 4) 
fourteen years ago. He has limited the quota of J you, 
Jewish immigrants to 4,500 for the half-year ending § to gay 
September 30th, but the Arabs who wanted com pid, 
plete suspension (to yield to that demand is out of the Me 
question) are likely to be no better pleased than § yon. 
the Jews who wanted an entry of 11,000. Sit § ping 
Arthur Wauchope must still discharge his ungrateful 9 jetaj 
task, and it will help him little to have everything § f» 4 
held in suspense for a year or more while a Royal § py 4 
Commission does its leisurely work. The mandate § 5, 4 
exists and its terms must be carried out. We are impr 
committed to the establishment of a national home § 4. 4 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but pledged J The 
equally to achieve that without, prejudice to the civil 9 peea 
and religious rights of “ existing non-Jewish com: § to be 











munities in Palestine.” The undertaking has been § whey 
varricd out to the satisfaction of neither Jew nor Arab, § of ¢] 
and the country is as inflammable today as it eve § strec 
was. The High Commissioner’s chief difficulty J amix 
would appear to be that he does not know clearly J Jook 
what the British Government policy  is——largely § the 
because the Government does not know itself. That § nam 
a unique problem should tax the statesmanship of § @ j 
those set to solve it is not surprising, but one pro- § does 





posal, put forward in February in the columns of 
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— 
ihis journal by Mr. Archer Cust, a former member 
of the Palestine administration, deserves more con- 
gderation than it has yet received. The scheme, in 
; volves the creation of autonomous Jewish 
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© Single nd Arab cantons, over an arca including Trans- 
Lette, sani as well as Palestine, with a Federal Govern- 
Olumps st at the centre, provision being made for a special 
eXtreme ss 
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Pat,’ 

pound ostensibly for the Dogger Bank, is said 
to be off Madeira searching for the treasure of Captain 
Kidd. Coloncl Lopez, an international agent, has 
tried to involve the Lion of Judah in an order for 


RUNAWAY Grimsby Trawler, ‘ Girl 













































wih “dum-dum ” bullets. A young man and woman, 
im ty fy ot rich, charter a yaciit for a voyage without destina- 
slative jg tion in the South Seas. An Oxford undergraduate 
mber walks down the Broad to his rooms in Holywell 
lestine fg Manor and later is found dead ina burning hayrick. 
stility, Mts. Mollison flies to the Cape and back in eight days. 
Jewish These are the events which in the last week have 
actual excited men’s imaginations. The Budget Leakage 
nthe has interested them ; they learn with entertainment 
dette and perhaps envy the details of financial transactions 
rether between Cabinet ministers, sporting baronets and 
n the stockbrokers. But the other events have about them 
ony, y something as mysterious and improbable as_ the 
PPB ories of crime and adventure which men_ also 
ey rad so cagerly today. Indeed there is nothing 
“a to distinguish the fact from the fiction, except that 
“FF ine is real and the other invented: both are equally 
ii fantastic and unlikely. Such names and_ phrases 
ng i as ‘Girl Pat,’ Colonel Lopez, the Lion of Judah, 
; “dum-dum bullets,” the South Seas, have the 
— magical possibilities of fairy tales : they do not occur 
ANY Bt in the long and dreary strect which the ordinary man 
wri treads every day on his way to work. Men do not 
ve B iclieve in legends any longer, but since men cannot 
' live by bread alone they look for the legendary in 
ng real life. And so long as the stories are true, however 
sa absurd, improbable or fantastic, they give to men 
ling today the satisfaction which legends give to the 
On Et child, the savage, and the poct. 
the Men no longer invent such legends. Their imagina- 
han tions are dulled, their bodies too exhausted, their 
St Bt ininds too crammed by the enormous and complicated 
eful detail of their daily lives. They .cannot invent 
18 § for themselves the superhuman creatures of legend. 
yal # But they see them on the films, or read about them 
ate Hin the newspapers ; only let them believe these 
ar improbable persons are real and they accept them 
Me Bas readily and eagerly as a child accepts an ogre. 
zed The crowd admires Mrs. Mollison and Mae West, 
Vil B because they do things which everyone would like 
Ml § tobe able to do; but also because they create a world 
1 @ where nothing is impossible. It is strange to think 





of that bowler-hatted little figure, the man in the 








@ FF street, going to work, between trams and ’buses, 
ty F amid the noise of the traffic, observing the lights, 
ly looking to right and left, and with the head beneath 
ly Fl the hat crammed with impossible stories and strange 
at names read in his daily paper. J’ at heurté, savez-vous ? 
olf @ incroyables Florides, said a French poet ; and so 
o B@ does the man in the street. And not only he has 








LEGENDS 


form of administration at Jerusalem, Haifa and 
possibly one or two other centres. Geographically the 
plan appears practicable ; politically there is very 
much to be said for it. Certainly it ought not to 
be shelved on the hollow plea that Palestine 
must be left to seethe in the melting-pot while a Royal 
Commission collects itself, investigates and reports. 








his unbelievable islands. The Cabinet Minister, amid 
his papers, occupied with dusty disputes, is glad to 
find diversion in a little flutter at Epsom. 

So Cabinet Ministers, like others, turn from their 
business to adventures, of horses or airmen or film- 
stars; and it is common to reprove this desire as 
“escapism” or mere empty-headedness. It is not 
really so. A few weeks ago, people read eagerly the 
Press reports of a law-suit, of a kind which is usually 
‘alled squalid or unpleasant. Yet its story was pure 


legend. A man and woman are married, without 
satisfaction. To the woman appears, like a visitant 


from another world, a man who is “ in films ” and can 
offer her the kind of satisfaction she needs. The 
woman goes away with him and the husband takes 
action intended to recompense him for the loss he has 
suffered. That is a modern version of the story of 
Helen, with the legendary quality which releases 
those who read it from the dreariness of their ordinary 
life and seems to show men and women in a more 
passionate light than is usual; and the reader, knowing 
his heroes are human, can think of himself also in that 
light. He can think of China, Arabia, Africa as 
places where he himself can go and live as he wishes. 
He can think of himself overcoming space and time. 
In criminal reports he can see himself as a man who 
has broken the laws. He can imagine himself with 
the animal vigour of the savage, with the freedom of 
the adventurer, with the mystery of the Asiatic, with 
all the qualities which industrial life kills. He reads 
with profound satisfaction of that greatest of modern 
heroes, the airman, who can soar and leave the earth 
behind. 

As for the heroes of such stories, they not only feel 
the impulse to escape from society, but they act upon 
it. Their adventures allow others to believe in the 
possibility of escape. Every morning at breakfast, 
with the day’s work before him, repeating yesterday’s 
work, with his actions cireumscribed by a vast net- 
work of laws and regulations, with his living to earn, 
the citizen can read that someone has flown across a 
continent, has acted from passion and not habit, 
has left the common world behind. But it is not only 
eseape which such stories symbolise. The eagerness 
with which men read them is a sign also of an enor- 
mous hope and incredible optimism. For they be- 
lieve that, what only a few do now, all are capable of 
doing. For modern life, oppressive as it is, has 
endowed men with extraordinary capacities and 
powers, it is capable of freeing them from poverty 
and disease, it can free them from all merely material 
restrictions on freedom. Dumbly, unconsciously, 
men know this, the aviator is a symbol of men who 
‘an now do what was once impossible, endowed with 


With such 


powers which were once mythical only, 
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powers, men can hope to be free, not only legally and 
economically, but with the freedom of those who can 
choose between an infinite number of possibilities. 
Daily life today contradicts that hope. The enor- 
mous, incredible capacities are not realised, un- 
believable islands remain strange and unvisited. 
Only a few escape from poverty, regulation and 
constraint. Each day the the 


contrast between 


ARE DE LA WARR, speaking as a National Labour 
Party Minister, appeals for the formation of some 
kind of Centre Party. Lord Allen of Hurtwood, inter- 
viewed after his withdrawal from the National Labour 
Party on the grounds of its opposition to the maintenance 
of sanctions against Italy, urges that all persons of 
democratic mind should find) means of combining. 
Mr. Robert Bernays, M.P., in a letter to The Times, 
to which that journal devoted its first leader, holds the 
need to be the organisation of all men of goodwill ranging 
from the Conservative Left to the Opposition Liberals. 
And another letter in The Times, signed by five younger 
Conservative M.P.’s, contends with some justice that 
what is wanted is the formulation of a clear-cut policy 
on lines which they briefly summarise. Actually their 
poliey would be claimed by Mr. Baldwin as identical with 
his own. They are nearer the mark when they call for 
* clear and resolute leadership.’ Parties are sufliciently 
in the melting-pot today for a convinced and resolute 
leader to be able to effect some new alignment, such as a 
concentration of the forces of the Left Centre. But where 
is the leader? Mr. Churchill is the nearest to a possibility, 
but he is never more than spasmodically Left Centre 
and his movements are unpredictable. 
* x * * 
Thomas's evidence 


Mr. J. Bi, before the Budget 
tribunal regarding the tempting offers he has had for 
his autobiography, and his acceptance of £20,000 for 
the still unwritten story of his life, throws an interesting 
light on a question that has more than once been dis- 
in this column—the financial value of the 
biographies or autobiographies of public men. As values 
go. Mr. Thomas must be congratulated on his bargain. 
The sum mentioned is of course a great deal less than 
was paid one way and another for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
But that work has run into four volumes 
already and will probably run to six. A better comparison 
is with Lord Snowden. Though the Labour Chancellor’s 
two volumes brought in what was generally regarded, 
and in fact was, a very reasonable figure, that figure, I 
have good grounds for saying, was less than half what 
Mr. Thomas has in prospect. Another basis of com- 
parison is Mr. Duff Cooper’s Haig (in two volumes). It 
was given in evidence in legal proceedings regarding a 
book by Lady Haig on her husband that a Sunday 
paper paid £10,000 for the right of publishing selections 
from Mr. Duff Cooper's work in advance. Serial rights are 
usually worth a good deal more than the book rights. 

x * * * 


cussed 


Memoirs. 


One point which I find has perplexed people a great 
deal is Mr. Thomas’ declaration that he has been offered 
large sums for his life-story ** including the sad event of 
What was this mysterious occurrence? The 
But King 
George did not die last year, but this year, and in any 


last year.” 
King’s death, one supposed for a moment. 


case there is no reason why Mr. Thomas should have more 
than any other citizen to say on that. Persons with 


retentive memories have been sending them roving over 
the 


obituaries of 1935 without result, and are almost 
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actual and the possible grows greater, and th 
hope turns, to despair. Each day actual men ee 
smaller by contrast with what they might be, Yu 
men still cling to the legends which tell them what r 
they were wise, they could become. For the legends 
of the Press are always of men who have broken 
overcome, or escaped the necessities of a life wha. 
threatens to become intolerably oppressive, 
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driven in despair to conclude that the reference Was to 
the Colonial Secretary’s transfer from his PYCEVIONS office 
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‘ * * * ; 
ee > ‘ : “ P be alter it, 
With the Pope’s cordial references to “ the triumphant IP yake 
joy of a great and good people and a peace whieh jt aS Beet 
hoped will be a true European peace” still in thei alific 
. . . ( 
ears, the Roman Catholie papers in this country, Most tone V 
> . : ° - b) 
of which have disapproved of the Italian Aggression stone V 
> e ais ‘ ’ 
find themselves in some difficulty, and get out of it jy jgstrun 







different ways. The Tablet observes that the Holy 
Father spoke of the Italians as a “ great and good 
people,” and we need not grudge them that tribute, 
Perhaps not, but the Holy Father said more than that, 
All the other papers take the line that Communism js g 
menace and that most of the support of the League js 
an anti-God movement. ‘‘ Moscow,” says the Catholic 
Times, “ captured the League of Nations and with it the 
Nonconformist bodies, numbers of Anglicans, and, of 
course, the Labour Party.” The Catholic Herald utters 
the rather naive reminder that ‘ Italians have had jo 
opportunity whatever to judge of both sides of the 
and observes that ‘‘ granted Fascism, a Fascist 
Empire may have been a_ necessity.” It adds that 
“in retaliation for uncivilised methods of warfare Italy 
has recourse to gas—as we had during the War and 
as-we intend to again nevt time.” The italics are mine, 
We signed the anti-gas convention of 1925. 
* * * * 


















case,” 










Diligent readers of the correspondence columns of The 
Spectator will perhaps recall the appearance there some 
three months ago (on February 14th, to be precise) of a 
letter from Mr. Patteson Moss, the Oxford undergraduate 
whose tragic death under a burning haystack is at present 
being investigated. It was a contribution to the dis 
cussion on “* Idealism and Religion,” initiated by Mis 
Patricia Gilbert-Lodge. Mr. Patteson Moss’s contention 
was that there is room and need in life for belief as well 
as for the processes of reason. ‘* The issue at stake,” 
he wrote, “is whether there is not some authority 
beyond the purely individual habits of mind formed by 
heredity and upbringing to which we can appeal as the 
source of the values we accept.” His evident conviction 
was that there is. 

* * * * 
























I am glad to see that the Emperor of Ethiopia has 
since Tuesday been a fellow member with me of the 
Cambridge Union. Thanks to the enterprise of that 
admirable institution His Majesty will have the oppor 
tunity—not open to my generation—of playing squash 
rackets on the Union premises and entertaining members 
of the women’s colleges at a cocktail-bar. I hope he 
will duly value his privileges. 











x * * * 





Precision 
“When I say I belong to the Left Wing of my party 
T mean that I do not belong to the Right Wing of my 
party.”—Miss Irene Ward in the House of Commons. 
JANUS. 
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DDRESSING the Women’s Conservative Association 
A in the Albert Hall last week, Mr. Baldwin said :— 
«If you find that an instrument will not de what you 
want, it does not mean that your desire is impossible 
vfachievement. What it does mean is that you and all 
those Who used that instrument without success must 
jt down and examine the instrument, modify, strengthen, 
alter it, embody in it, if you can, such changes as will 
wake it effective for your purposes.” This is very 
und and wise, but the metaphor requires some 
qualification. If you have used an axe to cut down a 
gone wall and find that the axe is blunted and the 
gone wall still stands, it would be well to change your 
instrument. But, if in using an axe to cut down a tree 
von miss the tree and wound your own foot, the fault 
isnot with the axe ; and what is called for is not a change 
of instrument, but greater skill in using it. 
















If the operation of the Covenant during the last fifteen 
years is examined carerully and impartially, it will be 
found that its failure is not attributable to any error in 
drafting, but to inadequate application of its provisions. 
It is not the instrument which has proved faulty, but 
the people in whose hands it has been placed. Tae 
remedy, therefore, is not to re-write the Covenant, but 
to learn how to use it. If the League consisted only of 
States that understood the Covenant in the same sense. 
and were prepared to use it as its authors meant it to 
he used, it would be found an eflicient instrument of 
peace. Inadequately understood, and inefliciently applied, 
it has proved a dangerous instrument. 






















The essential condition of the system of collective 
security. —or, as Sir Norman Angell has more accurately 
called it, collective defence—is the certainty that an 
aggressor will meet with overwhelming resistance. In 
practice, there has been uncertainty on this point from 
the beginning, and, as the result of the latest experience, 

certainty that, 
there will be no 










this uncertainty has developed into 
strong Power, 





if the aggressor IS a 





resistance, 






The necessity for a reform of the Covenant is finding 
expression at the present time in letters to the Press 
aad in debates in Parliament, and Mr. Baldwin has said 
that the Cabinet is devoting serious thought to the pro- 
bem. ‘ We will try again,” he said. “to see where 
our scheme has gone wrong and where we can accomplish 
it To that I pledge my word.” The first essential in 
this review of the League system is to realise the cause 
It did not begin with Italian aggression 
in Abyssinia, or even with Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria. Confidence in the collective 
defence began to be shaken before it was ever put to 
the test. It began with the refusal to ratify the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance and the Geneva Protocol of 1924, 
which were the first serious attempts of the League to 
members to ‘“‘ make the cause of one the 
cause of all.” Further evidence of the growing un- 
certainty regarding the operation of the Covenant was 
provided by the arguments by which the Treaty of 
Locarno was defended, by the repeated statements of 
British Statesmen that Great Britain was not prepared 
to fight for the defence of distant countries where her 
interests were not affected, and by the multiplication 
of separate non-aggression pacts, none of which would 
have been necessary if faith in the operation of the 
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THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE: IL BASIC PRINCIPLES 


By THE EARL OF LYTTON, K.G. 


Governments, and has constantly represented his country at Geneva, 
in France in regard to reform of the League of Nations.| 





[The net article in this series is by Monsieur Pierre Cot, who has been Minister for Air in several French 


He will state the view of the Left-Centre 


Covenant had been strong. The failure to defend China 


and Abyssinia from aggression only showed — that 
the want of confidence in collective defence was 
justified. 

If the cause of the failure is realised, and the fact 


that responsibility for that failure is shared by all the 
States members of the League alike, the right remedies 
The first object to be sought, as Sir 

pointed out in The Spectator last 
Society.” No League can be 


may be found. 
Alfred Zimmern 
week, is ‘Sa like-minded 


effective if its members have different conceptions of 
its object. The framers of the Covenant designed an 
instrument which would abolish war and provide an 
alternative procedure for settling disputes between 


nations. It rested upon two obligations which were 
imposed upon its members: (1) collective resistance 
to force; (2) acceptance of collective judgement in the 
settlement of disputes. The faithful fulfilment of these 
two obligations is the only method by which war can 
be eliminated between nations. The purely consul- 
tative body contemplated by Lord Ponsonby and Lord 
Lothian can never achieve this object. 

The best existing example of successful collective de- 
fence is provided by the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Although Lord Ponsonby claims that he is 
always right. he is clearly wrong is asserting that the 
defence of that community does not rest upon force, that 
it ‘“‘ contains none of those rigid, automatic, collective 
obligations ” he dislikes in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. It contains them all, and because 
no one doubts that aggression upon any part of the 
British Empire would involve the immediate automatic 
application of the collective force of the whole, its defence 
is effective. Ifthe obligations inherent in Articles 10 and 
16 of the Covenant were eliminated from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, it would immediately break 
up into a number of hostile, suspicious, armed communi- 
ties, and the weaker portions of it would fall an easy prey 
to other powerful and ambitious States. 


which 


The component parts of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations recognise the advantages of the community to 
which they belong. They do not regard their collective 
obligations as involving them in greater risks of war : 
they know that they constitute their only guarantee of 
peace. As Sir Alfred Zimmern said last week, our object 
should be to widen this Association by admitting to it 
other nations which are prepared to accept the same 
obligations and reap the same benefits. Mr. Baldwin 
said that the changes necessary in the League are such as 
‘at last what it was hoped to be in the 
The experience of the 


will make it 
beginning —a universal League.” 
last fifteen years, however, would seem to show that for 
many vears to come a League that is both universal and 
effective is an unattainable ideal. There is more hope ot 
securing a limited League that will effectively preserve 


peace in Europe, and, when this has been found to 
bring real benefits to its members, there will be a 
better chance of extending its membership to other 


parts of the world, 
‘To sum up, the requirements of the moment seem to be : 
(1) A clear understanding of the objects of the League 
as an instrument for the prevention of war. 
(2) A clear definition of the precise obligations of its 


members, 
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(3) A limitation of its membership to those States 
which -are prepared, in return for the benefits 
secured, to fulfil, ali the obligations so de- 
fined. 

Peace, like all other precious things, can only be had 
at a price, and, though it may sound a paradox, a League 
of Nations can only maintain peace if all its members are 
prepared to fight collectively for it. To say that sanctions 
mean war is only a half-truth. It is only the uncertainty 
of sanctions that means war. The inevitability of sanc- 
tions means peace, and peace cannot be made certain by 


INDIA REVISITED: IV. CHILDREN OF MOTHER GANGES 


by Tue Specraror to write on contemporary India. 


Y first sight of the Ganges this year was on a radiant, 
rain-washed morning in January. 
slowly through acres of straw-huts and booths, and past 
miles of bullock-carts, piled high with bedding, rainbow- 
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any other method. Every nation accepts the Obligas: A stare, blat 
to fight for its own defence, and, if its defensive Sas ones shiv 
strong, it secures peace. Collective defence jg a spite of t 
preferable to national defence if collective defence fellows, 
known to be stronger than any possible national g : mentally 
sor, and if the application of it is as certain as nation five une 
defence would be. The remedies for the past failure y yoghra-b! 
the League must be sought in all huniility and wood-ash 
sincerity, but they will not be found unless the Sano them COP 
principles which guided the framers of the Coven fi sheets of 
are kept in view. , mascul 
rounded 
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the Panj 
By F. YEATS-BROWN ie, for t 
i , = lgrima 
[This is the fourth of a series of articles which Mr. Yeats-Brown has been specially commissioned rn bles 
The fifth, which will appear next week by on ¢ 
under the title “ An Indian Utopia,” deals with the garden city of Dayalbagh.] nbed 
spit of sand where the Jumna joins the Ganges. It seen jerks my 
te : Sa : : : Da 
The train ran as if all Hindu India were here: yet what we see js lec f'"') -¢ 
. ; ‘tks 5 : SB hand of 
than one per cent. of that vast population. al 
. . : or sO 
In the cool of dawn I made a round of the freaks is led p 


sari-ed women, round-eyed children, shining brass pots, 
moving slowly towards the sacred sangam* at Allahabad, 
where the blue waters of the Jumna mix with the green 
of the Ganges. 


As a matter not of fact, but charming fancy, there is a 
third river, that of Eternal Wisdom, which flows by the 
Temple of the Undying Banyan Tree in the Fort at 
Allahabad, to join the other two near-by. Mortal eyes 
have never seen it, but for the Hindus it exists ; and it is 
said by the profane that the Mahant of the temple 
derives a revenue of forty lakhs a year (£30,000) from the 
mystical river and living tree. Certainly his shrine is very 
ancient, and greatly venerated. Fifty gods hold court 
there. When I asked him about his income, he said, 
rather cynically, I think: ‘‘ Your Honour, we are dying 
of hunger!” (““ Huzoor, bhuk se marte!”) But I myself 
saw sackfuls of small coins being carried away for safe 
keeping during the festival. Pilgrims passed through by 
thousands and hundred thousands, marshalled by British 
soldiers, to bring their offerings not only to the stump of 
wood which so strangely flourishes in the dark, but to 
Ganesh, god of luck, or to Lakshmi, queen of beauty, 
er to Mahadeo, the great lord, whose emblem is the 
lingam. All of them gave a “ pic” here and there, and a 
million one-twelfths of a penny make £350... 


* * * * 


The Ardh Kuarbh Mala is the biggest festival in India 
this year, but six years hence, owing to a special planetary 
conjunction, it will be double its present size. Today 
only two million people have come to bathe at the sacred 
place and at the auspicious moment—8 a.m.—when 
Jupiter enters the sign of Aquarius. 

Only two million people! From my vantage point in a 
policeman’s tower I can see them converging from all 
directions towards the central path to the sangam. 
Looking north, through a forest of flags belonging to all 
the ascetic cults of India (strange to say, there are two 
Union Jacks amongst them, one flown upside-down) I 
‘an. see the Fort outlined against the brassy sky; and 
looking east, I can see the girder bridge that carries the 
railway to Benares: between these points there are 
several square miles of white-robed peasants, gaily-dressed 
women, saffron saddhus, ash-smeared bhairagis, yogis of 
every sort and both sexes, all looking southward to the 





* Junction of rivers, 


There was a man who buried himself so that nothing was 
visible above-ground but his right hand, telling its beads, 
There was a living skeleton, his spine visible through his 
stomach, his body a bundle of parchment and siney Some a 
clinging to sharp bones. There was a handsome arnley wa out 
man, with seal-like flippers at his shoulders ; and a fat old najorit 
fellow, worshipped by barren women ; and a man witha ' 
muscular tongue, who could open soda-water bottles with 
it; and other people whom it would be improper to de. 
scribe. I felt as if I were walking in my dead past, for 
just such men I saw also twenty years ago. Then, a 
now, kind, staring, wondering crowds surrounded them, 
credulous, amused, incredibly generous out of their small 
means, 
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The crowd is dense here, near the ceremonial outer, 
and growing denser. Dust rises. How thirsty this land 


: : ‘Aide "BP aegati 
is! Only yesterday it was raining: now the ground is Wi 
. : . 3 . . a 
dry. I must get down from my eyrie, for the procession is P 
gean 
about to start. pages 
Parthe 


The holy rivers of India have flowed through many of 





my memories during the last thirty years. I have sat _.. 
by the Ganges at Rishikesh, where she comes gurgling ‘i a 
: ; mia ; a \ings 
out of the Himalayas, hunted pig in her various Kadir, eal 
conversed with her devotees at Benares and Calcutta; wey 
and by the banks of the Jumna were passed the vividest ae 
hours of my youth. ‘Today the two rivers seem to link ; 
up past and present not only in my little life, but in the 
whole history of the Aryans. Here, bare to the buff, § Pan 
and beautiful in the simplicity that underlies innumerable § doubt 
fantasies—some noble, some of nameless shame—is imagi 
the oldest of living faiths. It is the faith of our remote goings 
ancestors, who believed that the sun is giver of Bior th 
life. he is 
Here is a priest on a screaming stallion. Behind him Jalmos 
comes a tall boy lolling on a tall elephant: his honey- §9utsi 
‘coloured torso is painted like the forehead of his mount, Jjubile 
with the white, horizontal stripes of Siva. He is evidently J pa, 
an ascetic of repute, for the crowd greets him with Baste 
“Ram! Ram!” and women press forward to touch the J the } 
tassels of gold lace hanging from the gorgeous pad of his Bitalke 
elephant. Here comes a fife-and-drum band ; and now 4 Qfyer. 
group of naked asccties, the notorious bhairagis, whose J that 
presence near a village causes a flutter in virtuous homes. § exist 
Normally, in British India, they wear codpieces about theit ff than 
loins, but today, according to the custom of thirty cen | — 
turies, they go to the sangam naked as they were born. § *4 
Ropy hair hangs down to their shoulders, Their eye = 
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lankly, as if out of a hemp dream. Some young 
. shiver, perhaps because they are self-conscious, in 
. of their bold front. A few are sturdy, handsome 
Al but most of them look weak and undeveloped, 
More and more bhairagis pass, 


stare b 


nentally and physically. M : 
five hundred naked men in all, holding bouquets of 
, ‘ . 
ughra-blossoms for Mother Ganges, and little bags of 
fi 


yoodeash, with which to powder their persons. After 
them come the women yogis, wearing the usual saffron 
ets of the Seekers of the Path. Many of them are of 
, masculine type, whereas many of the boys have the 
unded: thighs and full hips of effeminacy. A group of 
pandits comes strolling by: solid, bespectacled citizens, 
to my mind (but evidently not to theirs) a little out of 
place in this company. Then a band of wild youths from 
the Panjab, who look like bhang-fed Sikhs, but cannot 
i, for the brethren of the Khalsa do not attend Hindu 
pilgrimages. Now more elephants, carrying dignitaries 
sho bless the crowd. Now a squadron of saddhus lopes 
pron camels. Another fife-and-drum band. A black- 
whed group, carrying staves surmounted by swastikas 
jerks my mind from here to those other Aryans, in Berlin 

_,, Dancers are pirouetting round a tabernacle. A 
ynd of good-looking priests is clustered round something 
orsomebody shaded by peacock fans. A nice white sheep 
sled past by a child. (Is it a pet or a victim?) A 
nounted band rides by, with an escort of bare-legged 
addhus. (1 never knew so many of them had horses.) 
Yore and more saffron-sheeted men and women pass. 
Some are so pretty or intelligent-looking that my mind 
ges out to them in helpless, hopeless wonder ;_ but the 
majority are sub-normal, Yes, the average yogi is a poor 
specimen. 

Still the procession passes, but meanwhile its vanguard 
has reached the sangam, where each worshipper will 
make an oblation, drink the sacred water, wash in it, 
repeat the ancient invocation to the sun, asking not for 
daily bread, but for light for the inner man. I would 
like to follow the bathers and mingle with them, but 
do not do so, remembering how holy are these lustral 
ites. I would not enter a church to stare at the con- 
gegation during the elevation of the Host. 


What are the spectators thinking? I have seen a 
pageant of religious history: it is as if the frieze of the 
Parthenon had come to life, as if I had watched the 
priests of Ammon-ra, and Baal, and had seen the sons 
of Levi moving the Ark of the Covenant. But in India 
things happen because they happened before, and for 
no other reason. Not ten men in allthis gathering 
could tell me the why and the wherefore of what I have 
sen. For the masses it is dastur: custom. 

* * 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya might tell me, no 
doubt, but we have other things to talk about. (I 
imagine, also, that he does not approve of all these 
goings-on.) When I find him, after some difficulty, 
for the Fair is an enormous warren of huts and shelters, 
he is sitting, bare-headed, in a dhoti* and shawl, in an 
almost empty tent. Two chairs are set in the sand. 
Outside, millions rejoice in the sun, but no sound of 
jubilee comes to this twilight. 

Pandit Malaviya is a Brahmin, a leader of the high- 
caste Hindus, and the founder and moving spirit in 
the huge Benares Hindu University. Having previously 
talked with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iver, and other distinguished Hindus, I had imagined 
that while complaints against the Government certainly 
exist, on the whole the situation is incomparably better 
than it was when I was last in India, fifteen years ago. 
oa 


hy Asingle piece of cloth, draped about the legs and tucked in at 
the waist, worn by Hindus. 
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On the contrary, the Pandit assures me, it is incomparably 
worse. The British encourage communal faction. They 
are not serious about Indianising the Army. They lack 
sympathy, imagination, honour. (Here the Pandit, 
who is the soul of courtesy, apologises for hurting my 
feelings: I had asked him to be frank.) At one time 
he believed in us and trusted us, but now he can no 
longer rely on the word of an Englishman. The plight 
of the villages is terrible. Unemployment is growing. 
There is an ugly spirit amongst the youth of the country. 
In ten years India will have cut herself free from the 
Empire. 

I leave this gentle-mannered old gentleman with 
a profound sense of depression. What has my race done to 
make him so bitter ? It is no personal slight : he is too 
big a man for that, too wise and experienced. For many 
years he liked us: now we have wounded him to his 
soul. Or is it not “ we,” but the Time-Spirit that has 
so wounded him ? 

* x * * 


At this fair very little has changed in the last hundred, 
perhaps thousand years. I meet a man who has undergone 
an ecstatic trance for 45 days, without moving or swal- 
lowing. I am introduced to a lady who claims to be 
109: her teeth are good and she is without a grey hair : 
she tells me that she rarely sleeps more than one hour 
in the 24, And I come across the handsome Krishnanand 
with his full-grown lioness. He tames wild creatures by 
loving them. In his ashram in South Kanara he lives with 
the beasts of the jungle. This lioness of his roams about 
freely amongst the crowd. I pat her, and pose her for 
a photograph, with her playmate, a fox-terrier. The three 
friends live entirely on bread and milk and fruit. But 
there is something more in Krishnanand than cleverness 
with animals. He radiates power and peace. At present 
he is still on the road to self-realisation (he always alludes 
to himself in the third person) but one day he will lead 
souls to him as he now does the lioness. 


People come to Krishnanand, take the dust from under 
his feet, sit before him silently, getting a darshan,* as 
it is called. India has preserved a truth which we have 
forgotten. Knowledge may pass from man to man 
without speech. Our devire to have everything explained 
and analysed leaves us with a lot of labels, but we are no 
wiser than before. True knowledge lies in the intuition, and 
Krishnanand is a catalyst of the intuition. 

* * a 


An Indian critie who has read the foregoing says: 
* You have slipped into the typical patronising attitude 
of the European visitor. You describe us as dreamy 
and backward children. You mix up Malaviya and a 
lion-tamer, and you don’t even mention that the Pandit 
has installed some of the best technical and scientific 
laboratories in India in Benares Hindu University. 
If you were writing of England, and met a Bishop on 
Hampstead Heath on August Bank Holiday, would 
you dismiss him in a paragraph, and devote the rest of 
your article to the behaviour of the crowd ?” My answer 
is that I would; that what I have written may be 
wrong, but that it is at least sincere and fused in the crucible 
of experience, not second-hand stuff. I have tried to 
show the mass-mind, not perhaps of 240,000,000 Hindus, 
but of that large proportion of them who are still unedu- 
cated. However, India is a land of glaring contrasts. 
Next week, in describing Dayalbagh, I shall show how a 
group of Hindus have built a Garden City, nicely balanced 
between industry and agriculture, which is in some 
ways superior to anything yet achieved in Europe or 
America. 





* A sight of a Master, 
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THE CASE FOR MR. BALDWIN 


By OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


ITERE is a widespread feeling, to judge by the Popular 
Press, that Mr. Baldwin has exhausted his use- 
fulness to the State, that he has lost his grip on National 
affairs, that he has no longer the power to make decisions, 
that in the few months since his triumphs at the Election 
he has suddenly become an old man, and that his retire- 
ment to his Worcestershire orchards, for which he so 
frequently and so engagingly sighs, is already overdue. 
What is the truth of it all ? 

Mr. Baldwin is certainly very tired. It is not surprising. 
Ile has been in office now since the August of 1931. 
Though he has only held the Premiership for a year of that 
lime, he has had the ultimate responsibility for the 
direction of affairs during the whole of the period as 
leader of the Conservative Party which controlled the 
Government, He has piloted the country through the 
financial crisis; it has been his task to meet and beat 
the formidable opposition of the Diehards on the India 
Bill; he has made himself responsible for drastic measures 
of rearmament, and he has led his followers twice to 
overwhelming victory at the polls, 

Ife has certainly earned his rest. Ought he to take it ? 
If he goes, the only man who could possibly take his place 
is Mr. Neville Chamberlain. By the law of compensations, 
Mr. Chamberlain has every right to the Premiership. His 
futher never held supreme office, though next to Gladstone 
he was probably the most outstanding Parliamentary 
ligure of his generation ; and his half-brother, Sir Austen, 
has on at least two occasions through adventitious cir- 
cumstanees missed the prize. There is no doubt that 
sooner or later Mr. Chamberlain is bound to succeed to 
10 Downing Street, but there is in my opinion no justifi- 
cation for hastening that event. 

For with Mr. Baldwin will go much more than a 
successful Prime Minister. For more than a dozen years 
Mr. Baldwin has fought with remarkable success against 
those influences in Conservatism which would make of it 
a class party, narrow in outlook and wedded to the 
support of indefensible vested interests, He has made it 
his object on almost every occasion to represent the Left 
Wing tendencies of his followers and to fight for them 
against all the powerful influences of the Right. The 
result has been that the Party under his direction has 
always inclined to the Left Centre and his Governments 
on the whole have maintained themselves in the middle 
of the road. He has given to his countrymen that 
stability combined with social progress without which 
Great Britain might well be enduring today some of the 
internal disturbanees and convulsions of her neighbours. 

IIc has always suceceded in securing a broad-bottomed 
administration which, though it has never excited the 
country, has never driven it to seck refuge in extreme 
Socialism with its inevitable concomitant, a swing back 
to bleak reaction. Like Halifax in Queen Anne’s day, he 
has ** kept the country on an even keel.” 

Even his most resolute opponents would probably 
agree with these tributes, but they would go on to argue 
that now a spent foree. I can see very little 
evidence of this in the House of Commons, There is no 
truth, for instance, in the suggestion, openly made now, 
that Mr. Baldwin is deaf. It was only necessary to 
watch him last week, in the absence of Mr. Eden at 
Geneva, answering fifty questions and as many supple- 
mentaries from all parts of the House to expose its 
absurdity. He has shown once again both in his manner 
in the House of Commons and his speech at the Albert 
Hall that the reserves of strength that he can always 
count upon in an emergency are not by any means 


he is 


exhausted. The mere sight of him ealms a Storm, ]j 
stands at the despatch-box in the House of Cali 
or at the flag-draped table of a public meeting a 
that air of quiet and confident authority that impresy. 
his followers with the conviction that he is still, howe. 
slack and easy-going he may seem when times are mae 
master of a situation in a crisis. i 

He is criticised for being slow to appreciate the per 
in which Great Britain’s relative state of disarmans 
had placed her and to have been dilatory in takino th 

necessary measures to meet it. I do not believe 
the country would have consented to rearmament 

moment before it was finally taken in hand. It had s, 
be convinced beyond a shadow of a doubt by the sty 
logic of events that all hope of an agreement for a gener 
reduction of armaments must be abandoned and that th 
only hope of security lay in repairing, at whatever eo. 
the gaps in our defences. Had a man of the calibre ani 
outlook of Mr. Churchill been in charge of the Goyer. 
ment, the electors would have recoiled in horror 4 
indignation at the very idea of building up a vast ; 
force, But no man or woman in their senses wou)! 
regard Mr. Baldwin as a man of war. When he at lengt 
announced that rearmament on a_ large scale yx 
imperative, and disclosed in his attractive fireside manny 
on the wireless the processes of thought that had |x 
him to this irresistible conclusion, the country realisy| 
that the issue could no longer be burked and gave hiv 
the largest majority ever accorded to a Prime Ministy 
asking for a second reign of office for a Governne 
that had already enjoyed a long period of power, 

Mr. Baldwin has not half the intellectual equipme 
of Asquith, but he does possess the power that Asquit) 
exhibited in the zenith of his strength of commandiny 
national confidence. H[e has too, in’ a_ remarkab 
degree, softened the asperities of political life, The 
was truth in Lord Winterton’s recent observatio 
though it was said in jest, that in comparison with thi 
pre-War debates the fiercest political scene in our ow 
time is “a pleasant Sunday afternoon, with the dea 
Viear in the chair.” ‘ Give peace in our time, () 
Lord,” Mr. Baldwin said on a famous occasion wh 
in his second premicrship he was seeking to hold back hi 
followers from. an unwarranted and vindictive attack 
on the Trades Unions. He may not always have bec 
faithful to that vision. To translate fine dreams into 
realities requires an energy and a drive and a constructiy 
statesmanship that not even Mr. Baldwin's firmes 
friends could say were his essential characteristics. Bu’ 
though he has not had the power to fashion a worl! 
nearer the heart’s desire, he has had the will to do it, 
and when all his failures have been taken into account, 
his Party under his leadership has carried out mor 
social reforms than at any period in our history sinc 
Disracli. The result has been that the gulf of partie, 
instead of widening as seemed likely in the first tumultuous 
post-War years, has lessened. Again and again I hav 
seen in the House of Commons the Trade Union Members 
nodding their heads, no doubt unconsciously, in agre: 
ment with Mr. Baldwin as he makes one of his broad 
surveys of international or industrial affairs. 

Such a man with all his shortcomings can ill be 
spared at this time. Admittedly he has made mistake 
which would have made resignation for a lesser mali 
inevitable. He misinformed the House on the grave 
issue of the extent of German rearmament in the ail. 
The original acceptance of the Hoare-Laval proposals 
Within a month of an clection fought on the maintcnane 
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f the Covenant of the League was a lamentable affair. 
ie must have had a very uncomfortable half-hour when 
gir Austen Chamberlain, almost the synonym of political 
jovalty, upbraided him for these blunders. But he 
remains on the Front Bench as permanent-looking as 
one of his Worcestershire oaks, and few but those 
ho would benefit by his removal would have him 


uprooted. 
Napoleon, ; 
were submitted to him, used to reply: But 
Vr, Baldwin is essentially a lucky politician. 
narties do not easily dispense with such a man. 
all, men realise that he means more abroad than any 
who might take his place. I remember Mr. Eden 


when the qualifications of one of his Generals 
* But is he lucky ?” 
Political 

Above 


man 


telling me once that there was no surer way of con- 
vineing French statesmen that the British Government 
was opposed to a certain course of action than to say 
that Mr. Baldwin would not stand for it. He has 
seldom extended his travels beyond Aix-les-Bains and 
has therefore all the fascination of a legendary figure. 
To Germany, too, he represents the solid, sturdy English- 
man, the embodiment of all our traditions of indey eadence 
and age-long security. They realise there that in him 
is represented all that is fine and most formidable in the 
English character. He the great pillar of 
decency and democracy in a reeling world. His country- 
men would do well to keep him as long as he feels able 
to do them service. 


remains 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PRISON 


By H. E. 


ENAL servitude, I find from first-hand experience, 
has at least one advantage to compensate its too 
obvious drawbacks. It simplifies the elements of thought. 
The nice irrelevancies of this civil world cannot distract 
the prisoner from the essentials of existence. With 
inexorable persistence the bare walls of matter force 
themselves upon you unscreened by any tapestry of 
small sensual satisfactions. The choice is pressed upon 
you of believing in the wall and the material things it 
stands for, or in yourself and the mysteries implied. It 
seems impossible for the prisoner to avoid making a 
decision one way or the other. You may enter a cell in a 
frame of mind “* displeasing both to God and His enemies,” 
but before leaving it you must throw in your lot with one 
or the other. 

That is the important fact about solitude; it forces 
one’s acquaintance upon one, and in the narrow scrutiny 
of self that follows faults are much more manifest than 
virtues, as the brokenness of a broken vase is more 
manifest than its vaseness. The inner life comes to be 
see as the bloody battlefield it really is, as the tragedy 
where strengths are frittered in internecine conflict and 
achieve only a tithe of their potentialities nor arrive at 
any consummation. It is for these reasons, I suppose, 
that monasteries and Thebaids loom so large in human 
history. The self-aware of all ages have felt the necessity 
of fending off the press of near obstructions so that they 
might watch with more perspicuity the movements of 
their spirits and work out their destinies with greater 
certitude. And for kindred reasons—so Sir Basil 
Thomson tells us—the early Christians instituted 
solitary confinement for criminals. Crime, they seem to 
have argued, is the outcome of inner conflict, the elements 
of evil overcoming the springs of good which are native 
to the soul. And in solitude the prisoner will realise this 
discord, strive to resolve it, and so save himself alive. 

But why is this solitary confinement not more effective ? 
The explanation is to be found in a certain confusion of 
terms, I believe. Most thinkers use the terms * integrity ” 


and ** goodness ” as being more or less synonymous ; for 
them, to strive to be whole is to strive to be good. But 


in point of fact, the connexion between self-completion 
and goodness is by no means as apparent to the sinner as 
to the saint. The prisoner in his cell usually has a body 
of anti-social habits, resentments and allegiances which 
will have a voice in his ultimate choice of camps, and as 
he dubitates over his decision it seems equally easy to be 
completely good or completely bad. Equally easy and 
equally natural. To illustrate this I might cite the case 
of a man I once met in a London prison. This prisoner 
had an intermittent mania for destruction. His first 
impulse was to break every destructible thing that came 
to hand, This impulse it was that brought him to prison 


DEGRAS 


in the first place. In gaol, however, he found that each 
destructive lapse on his part was followed by immediate 
and severe retribution. At the beginning of his sentence 
he took to smashing the furniture of the cells, and it was 
weeks before he learned the bitter lesson that if you batter 
your head against oflicialdom it will—uniquely terrible 
among stone walls—batter itself against you. But 
eventually he did learn it, and gradually settled down 
intoa quiet and apparently exemplary prisoner. Observing 
all this, I became curious to know how he compensated 
for the loss of his former mode of emotional expression ; 
and on winning his confidence I learned a very strange 


thing. His impulse to destruction had been regularised, not 
repressed. Instead of doing his smashing impulsively 


and without forethought, he now broke things delibe- 
rately, and with every precaution against detection. He 
learned, too, to destroy the function of an object while 
preserving its outward appearance. He would bore tiny 
holes in buckets and the tin food-utensils, block the pipes 
of water-closets, tear pages from books, drop soap into 
the copperfuls of food in the prison kitchen. He did these 
things with a zestful, devilish deliberateness, and found 
a new happiness in doing them. At the end of his sentence 
he told me: “Ive enjoyed doing this stretch; it’s 
taught me how to live!” 

To me the instructive thing about this case is that 
solitude taught the prisoner to identify himself with one 
element of his mind—an element hitherto intermittent. 
He found he could be more destructive if he concealed his 
destructiveness, and prison made him want to be wholly 
destructive. And in that desire is implied the funda- 
mental human valuation. Not goodness or badness, but 
self-unity is what the individual gropes towards in his 
confusion of instincts and aspirations, 

In the realisation of this funda uental psychological 
truth lies, I should say, the only valid basis for an 
effective criminology. To seek to eradicate certain 
“bad” or anti-social tendencies is not enough. Even if 
this end is attained, it will still leave the psychic forces 
disorganised, in such a state that two new evils are likely 
to spring up in the place of each one removed. You may 
remove the flowers of evil by such negative endeavour, 
but the roots remain untouched. And indeed the roots 
remain untouched. For you cannot uproot the 
past. What the criminal has been is part of the founda- 
tions of his future. To attack those foundations is to 
weaken any superstructure that may be built upon them. 
The criminal’s past must be accepted. If reform is to be 
attempted at all, it must be by finding a means to co- 
ordinate this disintegrated past into an integrated future. 

There is another aspect of prison-solitude that should 
There is a tendency on the part of men 


It 


must 


be noticed. 
serving long sentences to become afraid of freedom, 
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is an effect of the strange relationship that obtains between 


Time and Tied. For the average person, I suppose, 
Time is a succession of presents, a veil diaphanous enough 
to permit a hazy knowledge of yesterday and tomorrow, 
but hiding all beyond the most immediate hours—and 
strong enough to prevent any rending of it from the 
human side, though the hounds of fortune may leap 
through it and upon us at their pleasure. But for the 
convict the circle of time-consciousness is much wider. 


Sell 
to keep. to the narrow way. He found work, insinuated 
himself into a new and respectable circle of friends, and 
began to court a young woman as a necessary preliming 

to settling down into a quiet, steady family life, But 
a vague unrest began to eat into his determinations 
One day, on impulse, he took his fiancée into a fashionable 
photographer’s and ordered an expensive cabinet photo. 
graph of her which he could ill afford. He was not 


His attention is not fixed on any dancing or dragging 
He lives as it were in a time-vacuum 
in which only the past and the future have significance 
Living on the one and for the other, he has 
memories to sustain him and imagination to encourage, 
and he has but little notice to spare for the grey blur of 
So it is, at least, in the first stages of his 
A realisation comes that prison life has even 
The more one gets to 
know its inner world, the less alluring does the extra- 
One notices with something of 
humiliation that behind and aloof from the painful 


progress of days. 


for him. 


passing days. 
sentence, 
a specific attraction of its own. 


mural life become. 


externalities of imprisonment, — behind, 


ment grows upon one, a repose that 


outer world withholds. 


Whatever the causes, the fact of this inward content- 
ment remains, and is an important clement in the 
It produces in men who 
have served two or three long sentences a distinct 
prison-ethos, acceptive, quiescent, and often strangely 
recall a signal instauce of this often 
went out 
of prison after an eightcen-months’ sentence determined 


psychology of recidivism. 


attractive. I 


unconscious adaptation. A young fellow 


THE 


too, the 
conflicts of selves and anti-selves, an inner content- 
seems an 
inherent quality of life within walls and which the 


analytically-minded, and so it was not till he fou 
himself back in a prison-cell with the photograph staring 
at him from the shelf that he realised he had had it 
taken because he had known, in some obscure recess of 
his mind, that he would return to prison and would 
want some record of his girl which he might show t 
his fellow-felons, with pride. 

This process of adaptation to the prison has another 
importanee. There is a tendency among such crinip. 
ologists as I have read to explain crime in terms of mal. 
adaptation. Now while this may be so, this aspect 
of prison-life seems to show that it is not due to any 
intrinsic maladaptability. In those criminals, indeed, 
who are born into a criminal or semi-criminal environment 
(and they include at least half of the recidivist population 
of the country), the fault is rather in a too ready adapta. 
tion. It is with this type of criminal that reformatiye 
systems are least successful. Naturally. And con. 
sequently it is with this type of criminal that reformers 
are least concerned. That is not so readily excusable, 
The Prison Commissioners of this country have shirked 
the problem in a sad way. And meanwhile hundreds 
of intrinsically decent fellows—the inmates of that 
signal failure, Chelmsford Prison, for example—are left 
to their own inadequate resources. It almost justifies 
their crimes. 





CONFIDANTS OF THE STARS 


By HELEN SIMPSON 


HEN French politicians browbeat our own, English 
public opinion finds one inevitable thing to be said 
in favour of France. “ They are a logical people,” we 
say; “they reason. Not like us. Not muddle-headed.” 
For we, as is well known, cannot put two and two 
together without making twenty-two. We may bet, but 
not in the street; we may have lotteries, but only in 
Parliament ; we may give out what the stars foretell in 
newspapers, but not in consultation. It is all quite 
ridiculous, and I turn with relief from our inconsistencies 
and superstitions to the columns of a French weekly, 
reassuringly named Candide; there, surely, to find the 
feast of reason spread. 

That page which harbours Little Announcements is a 
fascinating page, where matrimonial agencies hint at 
their triumphs, and slimming institutions declare that it 
is all done by kindness and vibro-massage. These adver- 
tisements seem, during the past few months, to have 
dwindled. They are still there, but crowded, elbowed 
into a corner to make room. For what? For twenty- 
four ladies and one gentleman (le professeur Ox) ; prac- 
titioners, according to the heading under which they are 
grouped, of the Occult Sciences. 

They have a wide range, these ladies. Renée, for 
example, offers thought-transmission, crystal-gazing, 
future by cards, fortune from the hand, magic secrets ; 
and she sacrifices part of the space that frs.12 buys 
from the advertisement manager to reassure her clients : 
“ne quest. pas”’—no questions asked. 

This assurance is not as impressive as it looks. If 
Madame Renée can read thoughts, she does not need to 
question ; and no woman living can switch from cards 
to hands, and back to magic secrets via the erystal without 
a short circuit somewhere. I like better the sound of 





Madame Kerdren, who is a strong medium, and who, by 
means of fluidic impregnations, helps you to health and 
suecess. Her prices are moderate, she says, and. she 
looks a good bet; but with so much talent to choose 
from there is no need to make any immediate decision. 

Madame Ida possesses a Hindoo secret which has the 
property of restoring lost affections ; Madame Tamara, 
Russian subject, is infallible as an adviser; Madame 
Gaby Christal predicts winning lottery numbers. Madame 
de Grigny is something out of the way, a somnambulist 
whose reputation is world-wide, and who holds a diploma 
in second-sight. From whom did she acquire it 2? What 
examinations did she pass? Is there a college (perhaps 
in Germany) where somnambulists learn how they may 
turn their pathological condition to account ? Evidently 
some such institution exists, for another lady, Made- 
moiselle Lenormand, holds this distinction too. Madame 
Jeanne gives guidance amid cares, and Madame Ledda 
promises that her magnetism will bring happiness. 

It is time now to consider M. le professeur Ox. He sins 
(according to English notions) upon a larger scale, 
because he is himself more large. His is a quarter- 
column advertisement, with woodcut portrait inset, the 
whole headed by. this question: WERE YOU BORN 
UNDER AN UNLUCKY STAR? An offer follows. 

“ GRATUITOUSLY Professor Ox will reveal to you the MOST 
INTIMATE SECRETS OF YOUR LIFE. The most serious 
astrologer of our century will guide you, as he has guided per- 
sonalities whose successes in finance and in love you envy, to 
fortune. His revelations will TROUBLE you. Tho precision 
of his forecasts will AMAZE you. GRATUITOUSLY, he makes 
you freo offer of his counsels, Monsicur, Madame, or Mademoiselle, 
on receipt of fers. 2 in stamps for expenses.” 

I regret tose frs.2. Also, I seem to recognise that 
woodcut portrait with the strong jaw, piercing eyes and 
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white hair. It has served to introduce. other astrologers 
in the past, besides, I believe, inspiring confidence in 

tential buyers of a remedy for gravel. All the same, 
at fs. 2 the professor’s revelations would be cheap. 

Cheap—and yet what good would it do me to patronise 
jim or his rivals? I know all that is necessary of my 
own past life, and nothing Professor Ox could tell would 
surprise, though it might embarrass me. I should be 
ified of a somnambulist. Foreknowledge of lottery 
jumbers would be useless, unless I were to go and live 
in Ireland, which is not at present my intention. I have 
jot lost’ the affections of anybody to whom that Hindoo 
geret could, with any hope of success, be applied. As 
for the fluids, and thought-transmissions, and magic 
gerets, they are all too vague in their promises to lure 
ne, So far as I am concerned the professor and the 
twenty-four sensitive ladies, charm they never so wisely, 
must charm in vain. 

And I return, not at all disconcerted, to that statement 
regarding the logicalness of the French nation which, in 
emmon with many of my fellow-citizens, I make once 
wr twice a week. The French do not believe in magic. 
Nor, officially, do we. Yet in Paris the magicians receive 
dients quite freely, while here, if they prophesy two 
husbands for a policewoman in mufti, they find themselves 
in gaol. It is we, as usual, who are behaving in a 
nuddle-headed manner. It would be much more rational 
to recognise the considerable public service performed 
by these sibvls and mages by taking their money for 
advertisements, and letting them alone. Respectable 
dients go to them, as richer people go to psychiatrists, 
for the pleasure of remembering and being shocked by 
forgotten incidents in their past lives which prove them 
tobe, not only wicked, but exceedingly interesting if all 
were known. Who can find harm in this ? 

None but persons born under Mercury; since he, 
iesides being lord of Hermaphrodites, Tennis-courts, 
locusts, and Boistrous Weather, governs also all evils 
in the Faney or intellectual parts, all vain and fond 
Imaginations, Dumbnesse, Tongue-evil, and all pratling 
muddy Ministers. It is a pity, for the purpose of this 
argument, that his heavenly dominion should have for 
its sphere of influence below, not London, but Paris. 























































Memoranda 


Ture was a man lived long ago 
Say twenty, thirty, forty vears--- 
And his heart was so full of hopes and fears, 
No peace or rest did they let him know 
The hopes and the fears, as to and fro 
He swung between joy and tears. 










And here as I turn these pages again 
In the dim old books, on the shelves set high, 
Journals and notes, that useless lie, 
Poetries, histories, lives of men, 
Margins scribbled with pencil and pen— 
Who was this man ? I ery. 









The fears are dulled, and the hopes are fled, 
Darkened the page that gave delight, 
Stillborn the books that himself would write ; 
Semblance of life, but (truth be said) 

Heart of him, mind of him, is he not dead ? 

Why not bury him out of sight ? 





















Yes, it was all long, long ago, 
Far too long for regrets or tears ! 
How strange to look back across the years 
To see him again alive, and know 
I was the man that travailed so, 
Long dead to the hopes and fears. 
T. R. Giover, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

OW many Societies for the improvement of the 
world do you, or do I, support? And can you, 

or can I, always remember which is for the protection, 
preservation, defence or abolition, of what? I find 
that one grows confused. All these admirable, all those 
other detestable, things, which must be either protected 
or abolished—it is earnestly to be hoped that we never 
apply the wrong treatment, like those absent-minded 
professors who, it is said, will boil their watches in a 
saucepan while gazing on an egg. Ancient Buildings, 
Intellectual Liberty, Litter, International Culture, 
Commons, Footpaths, Civil Liberties, Noise, Pure 
English, Sanctions, War, Peace, the League of Nations, 
Abyssinia, Tithes, Cruel Sports . . . one signs resolutions 
and letters about these, one attends (perhaps) meetings, 
even contributes (possibly) money. And _ sometimes 
one pauses to ask oneself with some mistrust, what have 
I today abolished, what preserved ? Which did I do to 
Abyssinia ? Which to Cruel Sports, Ancient Buildings, 
the League of Nations, Litter? Can I, in some absent 
moment, have abolished Abyssinia and protected Cruel 
Sports? Both, somehow, wear that air... . Ancient 
Buildings, too: they are being razed to the ground 
all about me; while, on the other hand, Litter seems to 
have been by someone (was it by me ?) well preserved. 
As to Culture, Civil Liberties, the League of Nations, 
Road Safety, Pure English and Footpaths, can it be 
that the weapons which I thought I aimed at Noise 
hit and shattered these instead ? From their somewhat 
disintegrated appearance, one might almost suspect so. 

Never mind. Do not let any impulse to protect, to 
protest, to abolish, ever perish on the vacant air. Join 
a Society forthwith; or, in the unlikely contingency 
of no Society- for your particular purpose existing, forn 
one; that is to say, have some note-paper stamped with 
your purpose. This will relieve you. I see that the 
B.B.C. has started a series of talks called “ I Protest,” 
in which speakers are allowed to inveigh against this 
and that. After giving such talks, the speakers will 
feel much better. Others write to the newspapers, and 
feel better too. For my part, when I have time to Spare 
from abolishing great world nuisances, such as Litter, 
Civil Liberties, Abyssinia and Footpaths, I turn to 
my own private list and consider having note-paper 
stamped about each of them. The abolition, for example, 
of those members of the London Library who do not 
return over-due books immediately on demand. If 
not the worst of those sins classified in 
(against that Great Day) as Library Offences, 
I shall be, on that Day, surprised. It is worse than 
writing in the books, or even licking them. If, 
before long, Sanctions should be sacked from their 
international job and be wanting another, here is a 
crime that calls for them. The Application of Sanctions 
to Non-Returners of Books; such a cause would fill the 
Albert Hall with its supporters. 

On another piece of note-paper I should wish to stamp, 
Abolition of journalese terms Highbrow, Middlebrow, 
on another, Restriction of Word Sex, 
on another, Abolish Tyranny of 
fashion in Clothes. But, alas, this last Society would 
really be for the Abolition of Human Nature. Indeed, 
when you come to think of it, all abolition and all pro- 
tection Societies are this: which must, I suppose, be 
why they do not meet with more success. To abolish 
Human Nature: it is a great, if a somewhat far and 
faint, goal. Let us strive towards it; but we must not 
be too greatly surprised if, like the professor with his 
egg and his watch, we find we have preserved it by 
mistake after all, and flung something else into the pot, 
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and Lowbrow ; 
to Literal Meaning ; 
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THE NAZIS AND NORTH-SCHLESWIG 


By J. JOESTEN 
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NE by one, the Third Reich settles the old scores of — germanise is the land. For the great bulk of our ana,” Ht 
Versailles. "The methods vary, not the aim. Wait- rightly understand that everything can be settled fo kt us ¢ 
ing for little Denmark’s turn to come, the Nazis are hard merely germanising the soil.” ” Kiss, at } 
at work.preparing the ground for another “accomplished Long before these words were uttered, another @ gone is 3 
fact.” The method so far employed is specifically activist, Herr Vogelsang, had set ‘uot came ieee - 
German: sapping the national sovereignty from within. programme out in North-Schleswig. He is 2 = ed 
The reconquest of North-Schleswig (South Jutland) by lawyer from Brandenburg, who settled in 190 i yell 
the Germans began actually on the morrow of February Haderslev, where he founded, eighteen years later " wd F 
10th, 1920, the day of the plebiscite that restored this now famous “ Kreditanstalt Vogelsang,” a living oka mined 8 
territory to Denmark by a 75,431 : 25,329 vote. It has of the German land-policy characterised above by Ds ie anot 
been conducted ever since on four principal lines : Sievers. It is an incontrovertible fact that the “ Krelita, ge is 
(a) 5 prometaued settlement policy (‘* Bevélkerungspolitik ”) ; stalt ” is run almost exclusively on German capital Imagine | 
ate establishment of a dense network of German private oct of its stock is owned by the Héfebank of Kid : cold type 
(c) The systematic buying-up and “ stocking ” of landed property ; banking establishment directly controlled by the State -_ 
PB A pial of Gemane. Nazi Party modelled on the National of Prussia. Besides, the ‘ Kreditanstalt,” which €Xpe- Silk 
ERLE TO ee salt rienced some very severe losses during the depression, is gnd-Sulli 
made by the Germans after the plebiscite granted frequent Reich credits, estimated in 1934 4 The p 
Was an emphatic injunction to their nationals living on 5 million marks. to not fi 
> Sh mur sy Ce } y oO ] > ? . 66 Ot. ° ® y 
wince x acl al thee MoM! dep wer al oe 
Danish citizenship while remaining Germans at h ‘art ; “tl y 3 cereals ~g " — wines SR 2 
aap We . done through figure-heads. Resale usually takes place, pintns 
wes W “9 ‘8 pane "5 a oe — pe wi ar bene- not on business principles but in view of national con. _ . 
: ‘ase of ex-soldiers or civil servants drawin siderati "hi Se ee ; jatter 
a pension from the Reich Treasury, that appeal ae a. — - a a ee spur 
to take the form of the menace: “ Either you stay — Vogels: ienealt " gro ay : — - seps i 
gil " J gelsang himself once « efined its programme mor § jxt-rat 
si oe ; accurately as being “ to buy and stock the land in orde § jays w 
Thanks to the broadminded liberalism of Danish — to prevent the Danes from Denmark proper from settling J guccess¢ 
democracy, the German school-organisation in North- in North-Schleswig.” Since 1933 a certificate from the for the 
Schleswig is working under the best imaginable conditions. German Nazi Party has become practically indispensable J person ' 
Today, the ‘* Deutscher Schulverein,”’ which is financially — for anyone wanting to buy land from the company. Much § The ™ 
supported by a mother-organisation in Flensburg, on the — of the real property acquired by Herr Vogelsang and his because 
German side of the frontier (membership exceeding agents is actually held back until a reliable Nazi aspirant delight 
10,000), runs 57 private schools, mostly located in the is found. Thus, out of some 120 estates so far bought up because 
“menaced quadrangle.” This term applies to a par- by Vogelsang (more than half of them by auction) & work be 
ticularly exposed zone, roughly circumscribed by Ténder, are still on hand, assuredly not owing to any lack of ea 
Légum, Aabenraa and Graasten, where German irre- customers, but because of the strict selection made among yooh 
dentism is making itself felt most aggressively. About these. With more than ten thousand acres of landel J produc 
2.000 pupils attend these schools. property, Vogelsang is now the biggest land-owner in the 
No fewer than 26 out of the 57 private schools now North-Schleswig. summc 
established were founded during the three years of Nazi The mortgage policy of the “ Kreditanstalt ” is no Michet 
‘rule. Although there are at present 31 public schools, Jess curious. During a recent debate in the Folketing J 
where the German minority in North-Schleswig have it was established beyond doubt that Danish nationals @ "™™™ 
teaching in their own language, an ever-increasing may expect loans from it only on the condition that the _ 
number of these children (about 4,500.in all) is systemati- borrower sends his children to a German private school, ecm 
cally being drawn towards the private establishments. The “ Kreditanstalt ” during its nine years of existence Pog 
The reason of this competition, directly inspired by the _ has issued 1,111 loans, totalling 5.77 million kroner. - a diff 
Nazi leadership, is quite obvious. The one thing these The fourth and decisive link in the Germanisation of J) Eglev: 
little Germans cannot get in the national schools is Hitler North-Sehleswig is the “ N.S.D.A.P. Nordschleswig,” a J hi 
propaganda, Instead, they are overfed with it in all the mere branch of the Hitler Party under the auspices ofits 1 sup 
private schools, where 85 per cent. of the teaching body Foreign Organisation. The Party, with a membership J ‘¢" 
are Reich citizens, and therefore subject to “‘ Gestapo ” exceeding 5,000, is ruled by a Council of three “ Fihrers” J ""™ 
(Secret Police) reprisals in the event of their being (Jep Nissen, P. Larsen, Miller-Graasten) set up in August, me 
recalled for lack of zeal. The bulk of expenditure for 1935, when the various rival Nazi factions of North: — 
these schools (where teaching is free of charge) is borne Schleswig were amalgamated ‘“ by order.” There are =. 
a pe paper : ce Saige « nied gee rhage district leaders at Aabenraa, Sénderborg, Tinglev, Ténder quali 
associations, Wi regular appropriations from the , adercley , age ilitia, ** Schleswigsc ? 
budgets both of the Reich oleae various States. A - — . ee her ett- tec 
k ; <ameradschaften,” was sect up after the dissolution, in J than 
wireless set for the reception of German propaganda — 1934, of the regular storm-troopers. Was \ 
ssapcmapel is never nena in the furniture expenses, The aforesaid Dr. Sievers, in one of his speeches in Th 
lhe true import of the German land policy in North- 1933, gave this warning : Foki 
Schleswig was never voiced more outspokenly than in the Hag i las ee on 
following passage of a speech made in May, 1933, at Laek yy. Oe ies hed Mammen = ee ae meth 
by Dr. Sievers (recently dismissed from his position as stand that a revision of frontiers is necessary, there may come 4 must 
Mayor of Flensburg) who was at the time the leading — time when hard facts will decide. . . .” va 
Nazi authority on Schleswig matters: ‘We National- It seems only a question of when, not whether, that _ 


Socialists never germanise foreign nations. What we do — prophecy will come true. 
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Vaughan Williams and Fokine 
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an, Wann a composer OF his librettist calls a work an “ extrava- 
Deojl gu,” it is no ee result is a agant. 
ed hy so let us take Dr. Vaughan Williams’s operetta, The Poisoned 
y Kiss, at its face value and not expect to find sense where 
yone is intended. The only question to answer about a 
Dermay ice designed for public entertainment and not for the 
Dg this plifting of the soul is just whether it does entertain. And 
forme to judge of that, it is no use reading through the text in the 
908 a HH yocal score, so promptly published by the Oxford University 
er, the Mf Press. For one thing Miss Evelyn Sharp’s dialogue has been 
symbol nned and brightened up in the process of rehearsal, and 
by Dr, for another what seems dismally* unfunny on the printed 
editan. age is sometimes translated into humour by the actors. 
pital Imagine George Robey’s or Marie Lloyd's jokes set forth in 
“. ‘HE wd type without the raised eyebrow or the naughty wink ! 
il, a Anyhow the audience last Monday, when the operetta was 
State siven a single performance at Sadler’s Wells after its run at 
Op (ambridge, seemed to enjoy themselves as much as a Gilbert- 

10n, is gd-Sullivan audience at The Mikado. 
34 at The piece is in fact Gilbertian in idea, and, as I confess 
to not finding much of Gilbert’s humour funny, I am willing 
dis to M to concede that I may not be a very good judge of Miss 
often Sharp's, for all that she goes further than the late Sir William, 
place, printing “Go to Hell!” and “ Damn Er? as bold as brass 
| con. where he would have put a dash. The lyrics are another 
Jains matter, for here the librettist shows a nice talent for the 
He absurd rhyme and, what is most important, the composer 
d steps in with his tunes, There, are enough of them, all 
more first-rate, to have stocked a seore of musical comedies in the 
order davs when comedies were musical. In other words, that 
ttling successor to Sullivan, who has been lacking to the theatre 
1 the # for the past generation, has surprisingly appeared in the 
sable person of the composer of Job and the Symphony in F minor. 
Much The music is masterly, not because it is so melodious, but 
d his because the melodies branch out and blossom into new 
irant @ (elights, which is proof of an imagination ablaze, and 
up because the vocal writing and the scoring are alike the 
) 88 work of a mind that has subdued all technical difliculties to 
_@ its will, Since the performance is over and done with, I 

k of , ° pte Sa 

will say no more of it than that the singing was mostly a 
008 @ great deal better than what passes for it in more sumptuous 

ded productions in more august theatres. 
r in The balletomanes are having a busy time at the Alhambra 
simmoning up remembrance of things past. For here are 
no Michel Fokine’s ballets presented under the direction of their 
ting creator. There were obvious differences in Les Sylphides 
as from what we have recently seen, but I cannot recall sufficiently 
the dearly the performance I saw at Drury Lane in 1914 to say 
vol whether this one coincided with that in detail —and I very 
‘ @ much doubt whether anyone else not directly connected 
nce @ with the Ballet can do so either. There was, in particular, 
a different Mazurka for the male dancer, which suited 
of Eglevsky so admirably that it might have been composed 
car for him, though I confess to a sneaking affection for what 
its I suppose must now be regarded as the unauthentic dance 
ip We usually see. Eglevsky is admirable in this part, an excellent 
3 partner in the technical sense, with a slow, dreamlike quality, 
" and yet not nancyfied—I_ thank thee, Lady Houston, for 
he teaching me that word. The three leading Sylphides danced 
gracefully, but the chief merit of this company is its discipline 
and attention to detail. It is a long time since the visionary 
2 quality of the Chopin ballet has been so successfully realised. 
ne In Petrouchka, too, it was the detail in the crowd-work rather 
mn than the dancing of the leading parts —Petrouchka himself 
Was very poorly done—that made the performance memorable. 
n The new ballet, L’Epreuve d'Amour, will not rank among 
Fokine’s masterpieces. Perhaps Mozart's music, consisting 
' of set dances, is too formal for his purpose. His choreographic 
. Method consists in .generalisation from the mood of the 
P music rather than particularisation of its detail. It is obviously 
the work of a master-hand and contains many felicitous 
t Moments, Moreover, it is worth seeing for the décor “* in 





the Chinese taste ” designed by Derain. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 


Annie.” At the Plaza 
At the Regal 


5 


“* Professional 
—— A History of the Film.” 





*Klondyke 
Soldier.” 
At the Everyman 


“An’m an Occidental wooman, In an Awriental mood 
The big-busted carnivorous creature in tight white sequins 
sits as firmly and inscrutably for inspection as the fat tattooed 
women in the pleasure arcades. The husky voice drones, 
the plump jewelled fingers pluck, the eyes slant, and 
immediately we are in the familiar atmosphere—not the 
atmosphere of San Francisco’s China Town where the beautiful 
white lily is in danger of mutilation at the hands of her Oriental 
lover, behind the bead curtains, among the burning censers— 
but the friendly, smoky, alcoholic atmosphere of a Private 
Bar, hung with advertisements for Guinness and Black and 
White, where for some years now it has always been possible 
to observe a small group of middle-aged, bowler-hatted 
business men knotted at the far corner away from the youngest 
barmaid: ‘“ Have you heard this one? Why is Mae West 
like ———” 

One cannot but pay tribute to a personality so outrageously 
suggestive to the middle-aged. I am completely uncritical 
of Mae West ; I enjoy every one of her films, aware all the time, 
whether the scene be the Bowery, the Klondyke, Texas 
or a New York drawing room, of that bowler-hatted brigade 
gathered invisibly like seraphs about her stout matronly 
figure. It is with sorrow, therefore, that I have read the un- 
favourable notices of her latest picture, in which, escaping 
from the police (she has stabbed her Chinese lover), she puts 
on the dress of a dead Salvationist and brings prosperity 
to a Klondyke settlement house by instilling some vigour into 
the services. I should be sorry if anyone wasted money 
owing to my minority opinion; but I did not, as some 
did, find the satire on religious revivalists in bad taste ; 
I thought the whole film fun, more fun than any other of 
Miss West’s since the superb period piece, She Done Him 
Wrong, but then it never occurred to me that Miss West's 
conversion was intended to be taken seriously. I liked, too, 
Mr. McLaglen’s performance as the dumb dog of a coasting 
skipper who saves her from the Canadian police (** You're 
what makes me tick,” he declares with genuine eloquence), 
and I liked the whole parody of a Salvationist settlement : 
the unattractive soapy virtues. It is always necessary to 
review a Mae West film in terms of personalities. The 
director's job is confined to winning a particularly hazardous 
kind of obstacle race, to guessing correctly how much the 
censors will stand, to knowing when to fade out. 

Professional Soldier should be carefully avoided. It is 
a silly and sentimental story of an American mercenary 
soldier who is hired by virtuous revolutionaries to kidnap 
the child king of a Ruritanian State and hold him out of 
harm’s way until the revolution has been successful. The 
child, of course, wins the mercenary’s heart, and, when he 
falls into the wrong hands and is facing a firing squad, the 
American successfully breaks gaol, machine-gun 
and rescues him single-handed from a regiment of regulars. 
Mr. McLaglen does his best, but Master I'reddie Bartholomew 
He has never begun as far as [ know. 


” 


seizes a 


never begins to act. 
He recites his words by rote in whatever part he plays, and 
his directors help him to exercise a lustrous and repulsive 
The setting and costumes in these Ruritanian stories 
plumes and barley sugar 


charm. 
have a eharaeter of their own: 
pillars, unbecoming trousers and ornate mantelpieces. 

At the Everyman, A History of the Film continues. 
This week-end it is possible to see examples of Russian, 
English and French documentaries, early news-reels, and 
sequences from the first talkie, The Singing Fool, as well as 
the whole King of Jazz. Apart from the decumentaries, 
this is a programme which appeals chiefly to the historical 
imagination, but next week's, devoted to the avant-garde 
cinema, is of the finest interest. London is unlikely to offer 
any other film as interesting as Jean Vigo’s Zero de Conduite, 
and the programme is likely to contain as well Alexeieff's 
Night on the Bare Mountain, a grim fantasia which has given 
at least one spectator the purest aesthetic pleasure he has 


received from the screen. GRAHAM GREENE, 
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From Nineteenth to Twentieth 


Frew things are duller than large exhibitions of Impressionist 
paintings. The Impressionists did one thing. extremely 
well, namely the painting of landscape from the particular 
point of view of light effects, and on this single theme they 
worked out an infinite series of variations. A whole ex- 
hibition of their work, therefore, produces an effect of 
monotony and, in the end, one finds oneself erying aloud for 
substance, for mass and for human interest. The effect 
is that of a concert entirely composed of solos on the virginals. 
But, with this reservation, the display of paintings at the 
Leicester Galleries is impressive and represents thoroughly 
the achievement of the Impressionists. Pissarro, in particular, 
shows up in a slightly new light, with an early landscape 
(21) derived straight from Corot, and a later piece which one 
ran only describe as a sunscape (20) painted in his vulgarest 
mood. Tooth’s exhibition, La Fléche d’Or, also contain Impres- 
sionist landscapes, but diversified by other works, earlier or 
later in date, and different in theme. They gain also from 
the presence of a smail landscape by Jongkind which, by 
its utter dullness and deadness, makes the real Impres- 
sionists look gayer and more vital than usual. 

It is in some ways a relief to go from these exhibitions 
to sce the Berthe Morisots at Knoedler’s. Here, at any 
rate, Impressionism has been partly humanised, though, at 
the same time, feminised to excess. The exhibition suffers 
from being too large, and one is left with the impression of 
an artist with great sensibility and only too great skill in 
execution who, if she had thought longer and painted more 
slowly, might have produced works which could have borne 
comparison with Renoir. The strongest reason for thinking 
Morisot capable of really good work is provided by the 
drawings of which some, for instance Jeune paysanne (80), 
have the seriousness of intention and concentration of obser- 
vation which is lacking in many of the paintings. 

At the Lefévre Galleries Lord Berners still sacrifices to his 
old gods, but the proportions in which his devotion is dis- 
tributed have now altered. The altar of Derain is, happily, 
falling into neglect, whereas that of Corot is more than ever 
incensed and candled. In fact some of the canvases in the 
present exhibition seem to be mere postiches of Corot, and 
one or two of those painted in Venice actually represent 
scenes and compositions directly treated by Corot. This, 
however, is unimportant, because in other paintings Lord 
Berners is genuinely original. The discovery of Athens as 
an object for a Corot-like vision, alternative to Italy or 
Provence, was a godsend. And may we hope that Mr, 
Munnings may see While Horse (9) and be ashamed ? 

To a certain extent the paintings by Mr. Anthony Devas 
at Cooling’s force one through the same process of thought 
as the Berthe Morisot exhibition. Here is a painter who 
clearly has great sensibility, who in a painting like The 
Garden (9) can produce the loveliest of pattern and colour 
harmonies, and who, as his portraits show, reacts subtly to 
people. His achievement in this way is great enough to 
make one apply the highest standards to his work and then 
one can regret a certain thinness or inconclusiveness in the 
more ambitious pieces. But, in the end, doubt is silenced 
by the drawings, some of which contain exactly that element of 
decision and finality which would complete the success of the 
paintings. Actually one painting, The Hair Nel (2), already 
almost perfectly achieves the fusion. 

In her sculpture at the Bloomsbury Gallery Miss Annabel 
Sprigge seems to have taken all that is good in-the more or 
less abstract approach to the art and to have applied it to 
new and personal ends. She has carried the fashionable 
exploitation of material to a fresh point of relevance, in 
using different stores appropriate not only to the shapes, 
but to the themes of her statues: the rough Ancaster stone 
is exactly right for the melancholy Mourning David, and 
‘Travertine was a real discovery for Brooding Cynic. But these 
technical devices are all directed towards saying someting 
dcfinite about human beings: the emotion in the David is 
clear and very intense, but even in what looks at first sight 
Jike a simple figure study (20) or a decorative mask (1-4) the 
conveying of human character seems to have been the essential 


aim. ANTHONY Biunt. 


SS 


Innovations Politiques 
[D’un correspondant parisien. ] 


Sur LE front politique frangais il y a beaucoup de Nouveay 
Trois innovations surtout intéresseront le lecteur anglais 
car elles lui démontreront que la république peut étre en 
retard sur la monarchie, 


Pour la premiére fois en France un israélite va devenir 
président du conseil des ministres. Pour la premiére fois 
le parti socialiste va détenir le pouvoir. Et pour la Premiere 
fois opposition, qui naguére encore ne se fixait d’autre hy 
que la chute du ministére, s’inquiéte aujourd’hui du rile 
constructeur qu'elle pourrait jouer dans Vétat. Un de Ses 
chefs, M. Paul Reynaud, a dit : “ L’opposition est un service 
public, comme le gouvernement.” On n’ignorait pas que 
les institutions anglaises avaient beaucoup frappé M. Reynaud 
au cours dun récent voyage; il semblerait que “ Hig 
Majesty’s Opposition * n’en fut pas la moindre. 

Les élections législatives de 1936 n’auraient-clles dautre 
résultat que d’engendrer cette nouvelle conception du rile 
de Topposition qu’elles n’en mériteraient pas moins une 
place dans Vhistoire. Avee une opposition “ préoceupée 
par-dessus tout de Pintérét public,” que ne pourrait-on pas 
espérer ? L’avenir est tout rose lorsque Je politicien aspire 
a devenir homme d'état. La France en accepte Paugure, 
quoique d’aucuns redoutent la survivance de mauvaises 
habitudes. 


La déclaration de M. Reynaud concorde avec laccueil fait 
a Vidée @un ministére Léon Blum, Le futur cabinet jouit 
d@avance non seulement du dévouement entier ct enthousiaste 
des socialistes, de Vappui ‘ fraternel”’ des communistes et 
de la collaboration raisonnée des radicaux, mais aussi du 
préjugé favorable de tous les autres partis, ainsi que de la 
grande majorité du pays, Celui-ci, dans son ensemble, 
réclamait des hommes nouveaux, des méthodes nouvelles, 
Tous les électeurs, certes, ne les cherchaient pas & gauche, 
Le lendemain du scrutin il y eut un moment d’effarement 
et de crainte. Mais M. Blum se révéla si sensé, si rassurant, 
si peu révolutionnaire, qu’aujourd’hui tous s’accordent 4 
lui faire crédit et c’est dans Je plus grand calme que la France 
attend lexpérience socialiste. 

L’avénement du ministére Blum n’est pas sans analogie 
avee celui du ministére Waldeck-Rousseau il y a une quaran- 
taine d’années. Aprés le chaos produit par laffaire Dreyfus, 
le pays aspirait & la paix intérieure et cherchait des hommes 
nouveaux. C’est alors que pour la premiére fois en France 
un socialiste devint ministre; il s’agissait de M. Alexandre 
Millerand, Le ciel ne s’écroula pas pour cela sur la téte 
des Gaulois. L’expérience Waldeck-Rousseau se termina 
par la formation du cabinet Emile Combes, inaugurant le 
régne des radicaux qui ne devait finir que le 3 mai 1936, 
Par parenthése, il est & noter comme autre signe des temps 
nouveaux qu’on ne pose pas encore cette question qui était 
devenue rituelle avec tout changement de gouvernement: 
“ Qui succédera au nouveau ministére ?” 

an politique étrangére également, rien de révolutionnaire, 
Pourtant on était fondé 4 le craindre. Le parti socialiste, en 
effet, ne manque jamais d’accoler & son nom les initiales 
S.F.1.0. pour bien marquer qu'il n’est qu’une cellule dans 
un organisme international. Or l’Internationale ouvriére a 
une doctrine bien définie. Entre autres elle réprouve les 
dictateurs. En Europe actuellement les dictateurs sont en 
majorité. Allait-on rompre avec certams ? 

Dans ce domaine également M. Blum a tenu 2 rassurer, 
Il désire vivre en paix avec toutes les nations quels que soient 
leur politique intérieure et leur régime. En outre il désire 
rendre a la Société des Nations sa cohésion mateérielle et 
morale. S’il veut désarmer, ce ne sera que progressivement, 
Il a méme exprimé le regret que certaines dettes de guerre 
fussent impayées. 

Par ailleurs M. Blum a reconnu les difficultés qui Ie con- 
frontent; il a endossé d@’avance toutes les responsabilités 
du pouvoir; il a revendiqué le droit de parler et d’agir en 
chef. 

Il convient néanmoins de 
C'est 
Poeuvre. 


Tout cela a été fort bien recu. 


signaler que M. Blum svest confiné dans Vabstrait. 
dans le concret quwil sera juge. 


Attendons-le 2 
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The New Haymaking 

In twenty-one districts at any rate, and perhaps in others, 
havmaking began in the first or second week of May. Such 
an early date was unknown a few years ago, is still unknown 
to the general farmer, for the art and science of haymaking 
have undergone a revolution. You can infer the revolution 
fom a glimpse at the finished product. The new hay 
remains as green as the grass that is waiting to be cut. It 
jas faded not at all. Your first impression is that the 
yerdaney has been even enhanced, And you may infer a 
geond ‘and more important thing from this surprising 
ynbleached greenness: the hay has lost none of the virtue 
that was inherent in the grass. The only thing that differ- 
entiates the hay from the grass is the subtraction of the 
greater part of the moisture. Last week I watched with 
very great interest the progress of this new haymaking ; 
ad the whole subject is worth particular attention, for a 
ral advance in the science of husbandry is involved. 





























* * * * 





Young Grass 

All graziers know that young grass is richer in nutrim: nt 
than old. grass. The chemists who have analysed grasses 
have more than corroborated the practical experience ; 
and it follows that if you can preserve young grass, as in 
the past old grass has been preserved, you will store a fodder 
rich in nutrient food, indeed so rich that the animals who 
eat it may be able to do without any of the concentrated 
food, known generally as ‘‘ cake.’ The young grass contains 
the essential nutriment belonging to these expensive products, 
supplied by linseed or what not. This fact has been common 
knowledge for some while ; and in consequence the inventors 
—at Oxford and at Jelotts Hill for example—have been 
very busy designing machines which shall dry young grass 
without taking away its virtue. The chemists have worked 
with the engineers. They have produced nitrogenous man- 
ures so potent that they can give a long succession of young 
grasses from the same plot; and a system of progressive 
gazing has been designed and works well. But a winter 
as well as a summer food is needed : hay is essential. Hence 
the drying machines. One of these machines, of which 
much is expected, has been blessed by the I.C.T. and a score 
are how in operation, They can dry and bale—a most 
important part of the operation—about’ two tons of hay 
within the day. ' 

* * * * 


The Art of Drying 

The ideal height for the hay crop is put at five inches 
before the seed has formed and begun to take good out of 
the grass, which is carted direct to the drier. Rain does not 
much affect the process, for the superficial moisture is very 
mueh more easily dispersed than the inner moisture. Each 
field is hayed twice or three times within the year. One 
advantage of the method is that the cuttings, say, from 
recreation grounds or golf links, are as valuable as any other 
grass especially designed for the purpose. As Bottom said : 
“Good hay, sweet hay hath no fellow”; and the very 
sweetest of hay man ever smelt came off the back of bunkers ! 
The drier that I saw in operation was on a fruit farm in the 
West; and I should think that the new system would be 
especially valuable in orchard districts where the grass is 
difficult to deal with and very often cannot be hayed in the 
traditional manner, partly because of the shade of the trees. 
We may, I think, take it as certain that in Britain as on 
the Continent the drying of fodder crops will become a 
regular part of the routine of the farm. Probably the 
biggest in existence is on the farms of Parker and Procter 
in Norfolk, and the experimental work done there (especially 
perhaps in the treatment of alfalfa) is likely to be of real 
service to the industry. Which sort of drier is the best, 
Ido not know; but the latest seems to do its- work well. 

* * * * 


Man and Machine 

The machine, so to say, is not very mechanical; that is 
to say, a good deal of handwork and fork work is included 
in the process. The wet green grass is spread on broad 
trays—of which there are four—passed into a compartment 
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where hot air is forced through them; and at the end the 
green grass (containing only About 7 per cent. of moisture) 
is thrust into a baler, where it is compressed and tied with 
metal bands. Each truss weighs in the neighbourhood of 
100 Ibs. The machines are of several sizes. The biggest, 
with necessary additions and a sort of Dutch barn covering, 
would cost nearly £1,000. The proof of the pudding is, as 
always, in the eating. If these green bales prove to be as 
nutritious or nearly as nutritious as concentrates, the saving 
in farm expenses where stock are kept should make the 
system economic. The weather at any rate is completely 
defeated. The scene of the operation was attractive. The 
quick, vigorous work on either side of the drying chamber 
suggested what one may call a factory standard of energy. 
The slowness of the old heavy horses bringing in the grass 
almost irritated the men at work about the machine, who 
were anxious to keep their tale of completed bales up to 
the desired standard. The smell of new-mown hay, always 
one of the sweetest in the country scene, was accented. You 
enjoyed the quintessence. Outside the ordinary horse-drawn 
mower was being used, but experiments are also being made 
with a motor mower which can dodge round the orchard 
trunks and under the boughs as the horses and the widge- 
blade cannot. A very careful record is being kept of the 
weight of hay produced in the dried form and of its efficiency 
as a complete fodder. It is possible that even three cuttings 
under the new system will not give a greater bulk of hay 
than one cutting under the old, but there can hardly be any 
doubt that the sum of nutrient value will be greatly higher. 
It will be interesting to see the effect of early and repeated 
cutting on the hayfield weeds. It will certainly put an end 
to the annuals and biennials, 
* * * « 


Half-and-Half Trees 

A quaint phenomenon, watched for many seasons in a West- 
country orchard, has appeared with emphasis this summer. 
Certain apple trees blossom and bear fruit every year, but 
the same side of the tree does not flower freely in consecutive 
years. This year one of these trees was a mass of bloom 
on the south-west side and very nearly bare of blossom on 


the north-east. Last year the contrast was reversed. The 
eccentricity is ‘a thing that men of science boggle at.” It 
is as mysterious as what is known as bud-variation. It was 


in the same neighbourhood that one single shoot of a Cox's 
orange pippin bore the bright red fruit that has now come 
to be regarded as a popular variety. All the grafts taken 
from this one shoot and its descendants have been true to 
this quality of redness which does not normally belong to 
the Cox, though it is sometimes induced by ingenious treat- 
ment after the fruit is picked. 
* * * * 


Blossoming Dates 
There is a West-country doggerel verse that runs more or 
less as follows : 
“Tf the blossom comes in March 
For apples you will have to search. 
If the blossom comes in April 
You may gather a bag full. 
If the blossom comes in May 
You may gather apples every day.” 
One may hope that for this year at any rate the prognostic 
The apple blossom is very late indeed in 
It is not generally 
that sets well gives 


will come true. 
most (though not quite all) districts. 
very profuse; but a small blossoming 
much more fruit than a free blossoming that has been at all 
frosted. The verse, though it prevails in the west, says 
nothing about the likely issues of June blossoms. And this 
year many sorts of cider apple will not open their buds for 
another three weeks or so. Perhaps June may be made to 
rhyme with good fortune. Last May, on the 17th, we suffered 
of the most devastating frosts in the annajs; but it is 
the considered opinion of some orchard specialists that the 
loss of their crops did the trees good rather than harm. Spring 
is late, but has so galloped that lost ground is made good, and 
after all the month of May will be merry with May blossom ; 


the quicks are glorious. 


one 


W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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THE FLAG DAY: AN ALTERNATIVE 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.]} 
Srr,—Every other day, almost, in this month of May has been 
a Flag Day in Lendon, and we must expect a continuance of 
the series at least until the culminating date of the street 
collections at midsummer. It is obvious that this method 
must be revised and drastically restricted, if not altogether 
abandoned. The purpose of collection is defeated by frequent 
Flag Days; a growing public annoyance is discernible, and 
we cannot doubt that the number of our fellow-citizens who 
resolve not to recognise boxes and badges is steadily increasing. 

The practice of street collection raises an important public 
question, and I am inclined to think that the institution of 
Flag Day has performed a useful function in forcing the 
average citizen to think about our invaluable non-Government 
social services. In no other way. perhaps, could he have been 
driven to consider the voluntary system in direct relation to 
the care of the sick, the blind, and the crippled; and it is 
possible that a glimpse of the Pearly Queen of Camberwell 
shaking a box at Charing Cross may lead him to wonder how 
much longer the magnificent lifeboat service of these islands 
will be allowed to depend upon voluntary—or casual— 
contributions. 

We may, I think, take for granted that the flag-day device, 
as applied to the causes at present so served, cannot be main- 
tained. What other method could take its place? To this 
question the answer is given by Canada and the United 
States, two great examples of the voluntary system, in the 
Community Chest—an institution devised in some of the 
middle-western centres twenty years ago and now in regular 
operation throughout the cities of North America. The Chest 
is by definition inclusive. Every public agency that is not 
tax-supported is brought within its scope, and money is 
allotted by a board of leading citizens after a rigorous inquiry 
into each foundation, its purposes and management. The 
Community. Chest is filled by means of an annual effort, shared 
in by every organisation in the city, and carried through by 
means of a large body of voluntary workers, mostly young 
men and women. 




































































































































































































































































The Community Chest movement revealed a number of 
significant social facts, including especially three which appear 
to be found in all neighbourhoods. They are these: (1) that 
the percentage of people who contribute directly to public 
causes is, in any unorganised community, startlingly small ; 
(2) that this percentage can be greatly increased, and public 
goodwill strikingly mobilised, by the technique of the Com- 
munity Chest ; and (3) that many of the abler citizens, men 
and women, who have never been attracted to public work, 
may be enlisted in the service of the Community Chest and 
thereafter relied upon to contribute of their time and skill. 
I do not say that the American institution could be trans- 
planted without adaptation ; but that it contains a valuable 
principle for England is, I think, beyond challenge.— Yours 
faithfully, S. K. Rarcrirre. 


Princes Risborough. 











































































































CHURCHES FULL AND EMPTY 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srpecrator.] 























Sir,—I have followed this correspondence with much interest 
and would now like to suggest the following points for con- 
sideration. 


























(1) All worship has a theocentric orientation ; it offers 
the praise, supplication and thanksgiving of man to Almighty 
God and does not consist in “ listening to really beautiful 
services.” Some of your correspondents seem to confuse it 
with a religious variety entertainment. In real corporate 
worship, none should listen, except to the sermon ; all should 
do their part. It is a co-operative spiritual action. 

(2) The * old-fashioned liturgical prayers’ so contemp- 
tuously dismissed by Mr. Le Rossignol and others disclose 
themselves on examination as classic expressions of the 
















































































THE EDITOR 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length vs that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THe SPECTATOR. ] 


deepest and most enduring of man’s aspirations and 
and his relation to the Eternal God. To scrap these instead 
of making an effort to understand them, and replace ther 
by *‘ modern devotions,” merely means exchanging a Feligions 
depth which makes ‘demands on us for a religious Shallow. 
ness which makes no demands at all. They must be retained 
as the voice of the’ Universal Church summing up and eX 
pressing the most profound reaches of Christian experience, 

(3) But since only a minority at present possess the Teligions 
temper and experience which real liturgicai prayer implies 
the Church should largely: increase and improve her use ot 
free non-liturgic services, not blatantly evangelistic in 
character, but meeting the ordinary young man and Woman 
half way, as described by several correspondents, “The 
services may well comply with the conditions laid down jp 
Mr. Le Rossignol’s second paragraph ; conditions which are, 
however, almost grotesque when applied to the great liturgic 
worship of the Church. y 

(4) I heartily agree with Canon Barry that a firm line ig 
regard to the First Lesson in the daily office and generally 
a revision of the use of the Old Testament in public Worship 
are due. But it should be a revision, not an extermination, 
keeping in mind the profoundly historical character of 
Christianity. 

(5) Finally, let us keep our heads, and realise that here 
we are dealing with the spiritual foundations of life, and 
that some at least of the young people whom we would like 
to see in our churches are craving not for a dilute and modern. 
ised religiosity, but for a supernatural mandate and a super. 
natural food. These will not be attracted, retained or trans. 
formed by ** beautiful services *’ of convenient length, adapted 
to their superficial preferences. Here, however, an aspect 
of the Church’s life of worship is involved which has hardly 
been noticed by your correspondents.—Yours faithfully, 


Needs, 


al 


EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
50. Campden ITill Square, W. 8. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRANCHISE 
[To the Editor of Tor Spectator. ] 

Sir,—The Duke of Montrose’s letter on the South African 
franchise assures us that the movement among the intelli- 
gentsia of the Universities of South Africa in favour ofa broad- 
minded policy in native matters is on a level with the devotion 
of Oxford to the Red Flag. This view demands eareful 
consideration, for the one serious argument recently adduced 
by Mr. Curtis in his effort to induce us to surrender to the 
tender mercies of the Union the native territories was that 
this movement was a growing power and would, in due course, 
vitally affect the Union outlook. I am bound to say I was, 
from what I have seen of Union nationals in this country, 
dubious regarding the value of this contention, and I am not 
surprised to learn of the Duke’s opinion based on thirty-six 
years’ intimate association with the country. 

The Duke, however, seems to have missed the whole point 
with regard to the franchise. No person in his sane senses 
has ever contemplated a common franchise for black and 
white at the present day. The principle which was at stake 
in the recent legislation was whether the Union should abandon 
definitely the maxim of Cecil Rhodes of equal rights for all 
civilised men or should adopt the view that colour forms an 
impassable bar between Union nationals. When the Union 
was formed, it was agreed to maintain the native franchise 
in the Cape, which was definitely narrowly limited to secure 
that those who enjoyed it were worthy of it, and to safeguard 
it. The British Government and Lord Selborne would gladly 
have seen the beginnings outside the Cape of a native franchise 
leading up gradually after many years to the full franchise 
for civilised natives, and Lord Selborne (the Duke has for 
gotten the facts) pressed this vainly on the Convention which 
framed the constitution. When the constitution was enacted 
by the British Parliament, it was in the hope that the principle 
of Rhodes would gradually triumph, and that natives would 
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re just consideration as time passed. In fact, 

se, native policy has become increasingly more oppress- 
cg finally, by taking away the Cape native franchise 
We xsted, the doctrine of racial inferiority has been stereo- 
as IEG r 


recive mo 


tV ed. 
confess I cannot understand the view of the Duke that 


the franchise question and miscegenation are combined. 
yiscegenation came into being inevitably as soon as the first 
vettlement of the country took place, and depends on “AUSCS 
wholly alien from the franchise. Nor can IT understand his 
ive faith that the Union House of Assembly will not turn 
down recommendations made by a Council of Native Repre- 
yatatives without very good reason. A legislature, as the 
yhole of British experience here and overseas proves, looks 
,fter the interests of those who vote for it, and native repre- 
gntation in the House will be negligible. If the Duke will 
yudy the history of the native question since Union, he will 
ind that the House has had before it sound advice in 
abundance, but that the narrow interests of the European 
population have always carried the day. How the existence 
»fa Council will prevent the colour question arising, IT confess 
[am totally unable to understand. 

The practical importance of the decision of the Union 
i, that it places the question of the transfer of the native 
rritories in a new light. That transfer was contemplated 
in 1909 on the basis of an ultimate settlement on the Cape 
lines of the franchise issue, a vote for civilised Africans, and 
»fconditions to secure full control by the British Government 
ofthe maintenance of the system of administration provided 
in the schedule to the South Africa Act. The possibility of 
sich control has admittedly been swept away by the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931, and the Union has definitely com- 
mitted itself to the doctrine of disabilities based on race as 
jnal. Small wonder if the natives of the territories are 
deeply perturbed at any prospect of transfer to the Union.— 


Jam, &e., A. BerniepaLe Werri, 


University of Edinburgh. 


WHY THE LEAGUE “* FAILED” 
|To the Editor of Tut Sprcrxror.| 

sig. -When the Emperor left: Abyssinia, the enemies of the 
league burst into a delighted chorus of “the machinery 
{the League has failed at the first real test.” Now that 
alm reflection can again a hearing, such conclusions 
ust appear to have been premature. What exactly has 
the experiment proved ? 

The machinery of the League has failed to prevent this 
war-—-but why ? First of all, because of Manchuria. Because 
Article NVI was not even tried in the case of Manchuria, 
it could not be expected to prevent aggression in Abyssinia. 
But now it has been tried, incompletely and vet with con- 
siderable effect. So far from the League having failed, its 
hances of preventing aggression next time it is threatened 
are better than they have been since 1931—if only we do 
not throw them away by removing sanctions now. 
Secondly, in spite of Mr. Eden’s denials, it is probable 
that Signor Mussolini was warned too late and not clearly 
enough. Sir Arthur Willert, til fairly recently Head of the 
Press Section of the Foreign Office, toured Europe in the 
summer of 1935 and tells. in his book, The Frontiers of England, 
have been well informed 
no clear warning of 


get 


many Italians who should 
omplained that Signor Mussolini got 
ur intention to reverse the Manchurian precedent, until 
That) error 


how 


he was too deeply committed to draw back. 
need not, and must not, happen next time. 


The League failed to stop the war. But again. why ? 
First, beeause France obstructed. The assumption that 
France will in future do the same is unwarranted. And 


secondly, Sir Samuel Hoare chose to betray the League at 
a moment when the U.S.A. showed real signs of being willing 
to co-operate in oil sanctions. Mr. Eden has, I believe. 
done his best to repair the damage, but the Hoare-Laval 
scheme wasted irreplaceable time. Is there any ground for 
suming that the British Government will betray its country 
md collective security in the next crisis? If not, the Abys- 
sinian tragedy has certainly not proved that the League 
cannot stop aggression. 

Lastly, the League has not vet failed in its attempt to 


show that aggression does not pay. Lt has been pointed out 





that it was in 1900 that Lord Roberts entered Pretoria in 
triumph and then returned home to report to Queen Victoria 
the end of all resistance, yet it was not till 1902 that peace 
was concluded, after a great deal more fighting, devastation 
and expenditure. Signor Mussolini has got his troops into 
Addis Ababa and has enjoyed the applause of Rome and 
Mr. Garvin, but it has yet to be decided whether the brutal 
adventure will * pay.” 

The conclusion from these facts is that H.M. Goverament 
ought to press for the maintenance or even sharpening of 
sanctions against Italy. It is not true that such sanctions 
would be merely vindictive. They would be creating a sub- 
stantial chance of preventing aggression next time it is 
threatened.— Yours faithfully, JONATHAN GRrirrin, 


Hotel Sacher, Wien, 


















THE AIR NAVIGATION BILL 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 
Sir, As one who has devoted a great deal of time and thought 
to air questions, I fully endorse all that Lord Elibank has said 
in your columns about the need for centralising Civil Air 
Administration and adopting a cautious policy with regard to 
the administration of the subsidy. 

The latter may seem small—in fact, according to Lord 
Klibank’s comparative figures, it is small—but combined with 
efliciency of machines and personnel it should be adequate to 
ensure the commencement of a British Air system second to 
none. We have always been the great carriers of the world 
by sea, is there any reason why we should not be the same by 


















air ? 

There is another point about this air subsidy which should 
not be lost sight of. The more the subsidy is spread, the 
greater danger is there that the people will be tempted to 
invest their money in aviation concerns which are entirely 
There are far too many of these and the greatest 










speculative. 
safeguard for the uninformed investor is the concentration of 
subsidies upon those operating companies which have either 
proved their worth or can show definite evidence of a capacity 








to produce results. 

I was particularly pleased to see Lord Elibank taking up 
the cudgels so effectively against those who have paid brief 
visits to the United States and seen evidences of superficial 
achievements in air matters and come back to decry our own 









system. 
If the economies of flying are studied it will be 
America has Jost very many millions in developing her civil 


found 







aviation, and now we are informed by no less an authority 
than the American Federal Aviation Commission that * finan- 
cial disaster is in the making for a large part of the present air 
transport system.” On the whole, I think our more cautious 
British Air Policy is wise. The Air Navigation Bill now before 
It embodies very largely the 









Parliament is on the right lines. 
good work of Lord Gorell and his Committee and is a measure 

of outstanding importance to all those who desire the full ™ 
development of Air Transport and Air Mail Services through- 

Merray Scrrer,. 









Yours, &e., 





out the Empire. 





House of Commons, SAW. 1. 





BOOKS IN THE DOCK 
| To the Editor of Tur Specraror. | 
Fuller's article in your issue 






Sin, ‘To judge from Mr. W. A. 
of May 15th, it does not seem that the Obscene Books Bill 
drafted by the Publishers Association and the Authors 
is the fundamental diflieulty in 
namely, the uncertainty 







Society deals with what 
regard to the law of obscene libel 
of the law as to what constitutes obscenity. 

Sir James Stephen writing in 1877 (that is, 
Cockburn judgement of 1868, which is taken as the criterion 
by the Courts) said in a note to the article on obscene publi- 
cation in his Digest of the Criminal Law : 


because | 









after the 











have found no 





‘| confine this article to obscenity 
authority for the proposition that the publication of a work immoral 
A man might with 





in the wider sense of the word is an offence. 
perfect decency of expression, and in complete good faith, maintain 

doctrines as to marriage, the relation of the sexes, the obligation 

of truthfulness, the nature and limits of the rights of property, &c., 

which would be regarded as highly immoral by most people, and 

yet (f think) commit no crime. Obscenity and immorality in this > 
uct from each other. The language used 
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in reference to some of the cases might throw some doubt on this, 
but I do not think any instance can be given of the punishment 
of a decent and bona fide expression of opinions commonly regarded 
as immoral.” 

He was, however, shaken in this view by the dicla of Lord 
Cockburn in the Bradiaugh trial of 1877, and subsequent 
editions of the work contained an addition to the original 
article including as criminal ‘‘ any publication recommending 
sexual immorality, even if the recommendation is made in 
good faith and for what the publisher considers to be public 
good.” In a note Sir James Stephen made it clear that he 
thought this extension a dangerous one, and his present 
editors consider it to be of doubtful legal validity. It was, 
however, taken for granted in The Sexual Impulse case that 
encouragement of practices which were ‘“‘ indecent, immoral, 
or vicious according to generally accepted opinion” con- 
stituted obscenity. Until this point is settled, and settled 
in accordance with the more liberal view so aptly put by Sir 
James Stephen, no improvement in the present situation is 
possible. 

The arrangements proposed in the Bill to ensure nation- 
wide uniformity in the treatment of a book as regards obscenity 
ignore the fact that circumstance and manner of publication 
are important factors in the offence of publishing an obscene 
libel. In R. v. Hicklin Mr. Justice Lush made it clear that 
what may be obscene in one set of circumstances may not 
be so in others. He instanced a picture of Venus in the 
Dulwich Gallery and doubted if photographs of it could be 
sold with impunity in the streets. The danger of a uniform 
standard as proposed by the Bill is that the Commission to 
be set up is almost bound to assume the most irresponsible 
circumstance of publication in forming its judgement; and 
we shall be up against the old question: Would you sell 
this book to any boy or girl of sixteen in the streets ? 

If it was made clear that the sincere and responsible pre- 
sentation of information and opinion, however distasteful to 
the orthodox mind, was no offence, it seems to me that reput- 
able authors and publishers would have all the protection 
they require, and that the matter could be safely left to the 
ordinary Courts of Law. Furthermore, as has been argued 
again and again by J. S. Mill and other writers of equal 
eminence, this position is the only one compatible with an 
intellectually vigorous community and with true morality.— 
Your obedient servant, ALEC CRAIG. 


KENYA 
[To the Fditor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—May I be allowed to make a few comments upon Mrs. 
Huxley’s letter in your issue of May 8th, in which she criticises 
my article on ‘‘ Is Kenya a White Man’s Country?” In her 
opening sentence she writes: ‘* May I suggest that the author 
is at times guilty of treating as facts statements which are only 
opinions?” She then proceeds: ‘* Dr. Leakey tackles the 
subject from two angles—health and economics. As regards 
health, he gives it as his opinion... &e.” (the italics 
are mine). These two sentences of Mrs. Huxley’s contradict 
each other, and actually I was very careful to distinguish 
between “ facts”? and my own opinions, to which I claim. I 
have every right. 





Mrs. Huxley further wrongly accuses me of blaming the 
climate. If she had read my article more carefully she would 
have seen that I did not blame the climate of Kenya so much 
as the altitude and latitude. In fact, I praised the climate. 
The only sentence in which I indicated that the climate might 
be a factor unfavourable to the European in Kenya was the 
one which read, “* there is a growing body of opinion that there 
is something about the climate or altitude or latitude .. . 
that causes children to reach puberty earlier than is normal 
in Europe.” ‘To this expression of an opinion, which I share 
with many others, I added the words, ‘In these days of 
scientific research it should be possible to obtain exact data 
upon the problem. Until this has been done it is not really 
fair to state categorically, as many people do, that ‘ at least 
from the health point of view Kenya is a white man’s 
country.’ ” With this view Mrs. Huxley apparently agrees, 


although she does not say so, for she writes: ‘* There has not 
yet been time for the accumulation of sufficient scientific 
evidence on which to base a conclusion of any real value.” 

Mrs. Huxley also disagrees with my opinions about the 


SS 

economic situation in Kenya, and after making a Dumber of 
statements—which do not really counter my arguments 

they ignore the fact of progressive desiccation—she continues, 

. On one point Dr. Leakey is definitely misleading, The 

position of the settler with no private income, he says can 
. . o> 

probably only be maintained by Government subsidies,” 

I adhere to this statement, which I did not put forward as 
a fact but as an opinion. 

I would like to add that I think it was clear in my article 
that it referred to the future. I did not mean to imply that iy 
the past the position had been maintained by Government 
subsidies. 

As Mrs. Huxley, then goes on to discuss agricultural credit 
in Kenya and the Government Land Bank—both of Which 
subjects I avoided in my article—may I point out that My 
Huxley is herself somewhat misleading? She suggests that 
the total of £400,000 which has been made available to Kenya’s 
Kuropean agricultural community is “negligible capital” 
and “a miniature scheme which does not begin to meet the 
problem of agricultural credit for which all other farming 
countries provide facilities.” Doubtless the actual sum of 
£400,000 is small compared with sums spent for a similar 
purpose in, shall we say, Canada or New Zealand, but when 
it is remembered that the European farming community 
numbers only about 2,500 people, the whole aspect of the cay: 
alters. (‘The total European population is about 16,000, but 
of these only about 2,500 are engaged in agriculture, according 
to latest figures.) In her concluding paragraph Mrs. Huxley 
writes : 

‘As they (the settlers) occupy less than 10 per cent. of the 
colony’s area (and only a small proportion of the richest land which 
belong to the Kavirondo, the Kikuyu and the Masai) there is ample 
room for the development of native agriculture on the lines suggested 
by Dr. Leakey.” 

This statement is exceedingly misleading to anyone who does 
not know the facts of the case, which are as follows (according 
to the latest official figures at my disposal) : 

(1) The area alienated for European settlement (other than 
townships) is approximately ten thousand (10,000) square miles, and 
the European farming and agricultural community numbers about 
two thousand five hundred (2,500) people. 

(2) The area reserved for the Kikuyu tribe is less than two 
thousand (2,000) square miles, and this is occupied by over half 
million (500,000) people, while a further one hundred and ten 
thousand Kikuyu (110,000) have to live as squatters on European 
land because there is no room for them in their own Reserve. 

(3) The area of the three Kavirondo Reserves is rather less than 
seven thousand five hundred (7,500) square miles and has a popula. 
tion of over a million (1,000,000). 

(4) As far as.the Masai are concerned they admittedly have much 
more land in proportion to their numbers than the other two tribes, 
but much of it has no permanent water supply, and in addition the 
Masai are forced to support on their land hundreds of thousands of 
head of game which are virtually preserved for the benefit of the 
European community only. 

I think these figures speak for themselves.—-Yours, 


L. S.: B. LEAKEY, 


THE SECOND FAILURE IN GALLIPOLI 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Srr,—In your review (March 20th, 1936) of Mr. John 
North’s interesting and challenging book on the Gallipoli 
campaign, my honoured friend, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, wrongly 
attributes to me the intention of ascribing to General Birdwood 
responsibility for the second great failure in that under 
taking. 

A sentence of mine which Mr. North quotes can, if separated 
from its context, be construed as having such an implication, 
but I do not think that Mr. North himself so construes it. My 
opinion is that Chunuk Bair might have been seized and held 
if (1) the New Zealand Infantry Brigade had continued its 
advance to the summit in the early hours of August 7th instead 
of waiting for a missing battalion ; or (2) if the commander 
of that brigade had been able to give General Baldwin on 
August 8th the simple directions which it had been intended 
to give him—namely, that his brigade should form up behind 
the New Zealand position on the edge of Chunuk Bair and 
attack on August 9th from there. 

Mr. North holds that for not intervening, personally of 
through his staff, to prevent such miscarriages, General 
Birdwood was responsible. I do not think that this would 
be the verdict of any of those who took part in these operations. 
Unquestionably there occurred a tragic failure of leadership} 
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ronal intervention by the higher commander is a 


pot ire—the right method is to prevent such failures 
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Nts a the careful selection of the subordinates charged with 
ANues ; by ing out difficult tasks. In the first of these instances the 
- The a leaders could not possibly have known of the failure 
YS, can ee to intervene ; and, in the second, the leader who 
les.” iat reasonably have intervened was not General Birdwood. 
ard ay OT am, yours, &e., c. E. W. Bean. 
: "Vidoria Barracks, Paddington, N.S. Wales. 
article 
~~ THE ARTICLE 
rhment S 
[To the Editor of Tux. Specraror.] 

| credit sir,—I am sorry to be a fly in the Rector of Devizes’ ointment. 
Which But I do not quite grasp the nature of my offence. I did 
it Mrs, but quote, as a loyal Anglican, and with the minimum of com- 
is that ment (and that all applauding), afew extracts from the Articles 
ehya’s Hof Religion of my Church, which I have always regarded 
pital” 4; particularly agreeable compilations. May I not do that ? 
et the # Whatever views I may hold on the Christian ethics of war, 
ming [expressed none, though Mr. Clarke seems to suggest that 
IM of I did. He goes on, * But there is worse to come,” and 
Imilar HF accuses me of (a) trying to score off a bishop; (6) parading 
When my knowledge of some of the Articles as Calvinist ; (c) ** tilting 
unity qsainst the royal preface.” The very idea of scoring off a 
© Cate bishop or tilting against a royal preface shocks me inexpressibly, 
', but HF ond Ihave searched my little article for these offences in vain. 
ding MH 4s to Calvinist influences on Cranmer, these are admitted 
uxley I py most commentators and historians, including that Mr. 

Bicknell to whose commentary Mr. Clarke would seem to 
Mf the refer, calling it one of the best. The well-known fact that 
ki Cranmer based part of the Articles on the Lutheran Augsburg 
em (Confession does not dispose of this. On Predestination 





aud the Pelagian heresy Lutherans and Calvinists took 
and developed the same (the Augustinian) view ; Melanchthon 

































does 
nding was not, surely, anti-Calvinist on this point. Finally, my 
oly reference to the royal preface was to quote, with an 
than | approving comment, a charming extract from it. Is this to 
» and tilt ? 
bout But perhaps the trouble between me and Mr. Clarke is 
two that neither of us quite understands the other’s use of words. 
alf a Iam certainly puzzled by his. (He need not be troubled, by 
ten the way, about criticising a great-niece of the historian of 
pean my name; I am only a cousin.)—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
res Rose MACAULAY. 
nula- 
a “TUDOR ROSE” 
bes, [To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
the Sir,—I gather from Mr. Greene’s review of Tudor Rose that 
ths he does not like my history. But then I do not like his. 
His preposterous assertion that Jane Grey was “the nearest 
approach to a saint the Anglican Chureh has produced,” 
| sounds to me more like the language of a cinema poster than 
7 that of a responsible critic. And what evidence has he that 
she was “‘a scholar of the finest promise’? Is he simply 
repeating the popular tradition founded on Harrison Ainsworth 
and Victorian lithographs ? Surely, he does not take 
hn seriously Ascham’s description of Jane “‘reading the Phacdon 
oli of Plato in Greek, with as much delight as gentlemen read 
ly the merry tales of Boccacio.”’ This has never seemed to me 
nd to bear the stamp of truth, particularly as she was only thirteen 
wo at the time and not, as Ascham writes, fifteen. 
The truth seems only to be that Jane was born at a time 
d when a classical education was fashionable for girls, that 
n, she possessed talent and industry, and was well crammed. 
y Her four Latin letters which are extant read to me like good 
id fifth form work and in any case Richard Davey and others 
3 maintain that they were only fair copies corrected by Aylmer. 
d Mr. Greene may quote against me the letters from Ulmer and 
. others to Bullinger printed in the Zurich Letters. But he 
'" must be aware that the writers were in many cases needy 
1 divines seeking patronage from Jane’s father and in every 
i case extreme Protestants anxious to extol the learning of a 
i white hope of protestantism. 
Finally, Mr. Greene criticises the incident where Edward VI 
: “wants to get out in the garden and play with a gun.” I 
! refer him to the Venetian Calendar (Soranzo’s Report), 
Which describes.the King’s joy when Northumberland teaches 





him to ride and to shoot in place of the everlasting lessons that 
Somerset. had planned. 





It is odd for a film critic and a film director to be arguing 
about history, but it was Mr. Greene who started it: and if 
he accuses me of taking refuge in a tw quoque argument, I 
would plead that I have dramatic licence to mangle history, 
whereas he, as a scholarly critic, has no excuse at all.— 
Yours, &c., ROBERT STEVENSON, 

Cardinal's Wharf, Bankside, Southwark Bridge, S.E.1. 


{[Mr. Greene writes: I am unrepentant, though it is 
chivalrous of Mr. Stevenson to defend the scenario of Tudor 
Rose, a film in which his part as director was so adequately 
performed. I do take seriously Ascham’s evidence. There 
is no reason (Mr. Stevenson's flat disbelief is unreasonable) 
to doubt the truth of the conversation Ascham recalls with 
“that worthy and noble lady.” She was not his pupil and 
the dead could not reward him. The whole passage in which 
Lady Jane Grey describes to him the harsh discipline her 
parents impose on her when she is dancing or playing, so 
that when she is called from her gentle teacher “I fall a 
weeping, because whatsoever I do els but learning is ful of 
grief, trouble, feare and whole mislikeing unto me,” reads 
like the grim truth to anyone who has suffered the tyranny 
of English recreation. As for my opinion of her character, 
it is at any rate shared by Professor Pollard, who couples 
her name with that of St. Thomas More.] 


PUBLIC HONOUR IN SOUTH WALES 

[To the Editor of Tae SpecTAToR.] 
Sir,—The Spectator during its long and honourable existence 
has rarely rendered more estimable public service than when 
in its recent issue it made reference to public honour in Local 
Government. That question—perhaps unknown to your 
readers elsewhere—has been raging in South Wales for the 
past three years. 

These valleys teem with potential ability, but it is not always 
the best man but the best wire-puller and job-seeker who is 
elected. Service is subordinated to self-interest. What, in 
fact, is happening ? A father, perhaps unemployed, becomes 
a member of an Education Committee. He has a son or 
daughter, perhaps both, qualifying for appointment—some- 
times out of college a year. What more natural than that he 
should look after their, and incidentally his, interests? As 
one said to me: “ If a father cannot look after his own son he 
cannot expect other people to do so.” The vicious circle 
grew: ‘“* You vote for my son and I'll vote for yours.” It 
reached such a bold pass that when 820 applications (mostly 
from unemployed) were received for the position of attendance 
officer, the son of a member was appointed, and-he was in 
employment. Protests were made in Council and by the 
unemployed, but all were calmly ignored. Another member 
had four members of his family employed by the Council. 
Pages could be filled with such appointments. 

Nepotism led the way to bribery. Dozens of cases were 
brought to my notice. Fellow-councillors of mine gave me 
information. One told me the prevailing market price for 
votes. Another, how an Alderman had showed him a signed 
cheque and promised a share for his vote on a certain appoint- 
ment. Other members, incorruptible themselves, begged me 
to take up the torch, excusing themselves for certain—some 
obvious—reasons. Business men, contractors and teachers 
came. Could nothing be done to save them both from the 
expense and the humiliation of corrupt bargaining? Their 
confessions were astonishing. Yes, they had bribed: if not 
demanded it was implied, and without response on their 
part appointment or promotion was hopeless. Others said 
it was asked for as a loan but never repaid. 

And so I could go on. The whole County—I speak for my 
native Monmouthshire—became infected. The bad example 
set by the County Council spread to the District Councils in 
the valleys. Abuses became general. Something had to be 
done. What and how? It is one thing to convince oneself 
that statements are trtie, it is quite another thing to prove 
them. Usually the statements were made under a bond of 
strict confidence which of course could not be broken. The 
money transactions were made secretly, and both parties 
being guilty, continued secrecy is maintained. It became a 
trade, a strictly confidential trade. Let anyone dare to focus 
public opinion upon the infamous business, names and proofs 
are demanded, and such public-spirited person is faced with 
the expense and penalties of slander actions, 
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When matter reached a crisis a couple of years ago, 
an Enquiry Committee was indeed set up. 
easily discerned. The Committee sat in judgement upon 
itself! Councillors and witnesses who waxed eloquent in 
private refused to give evidence before a committee thus 
constituted, which besides being prejudiced had no powers to 
compel or protect witnesses from future victimisation and loss 
of contracts. The preceedings became a faree, and the sole 
result was a thick coat of whitewash upon the offenders. 

Later some help came from the Government Auditor. Cer- 
txin ratepayers made protests and two score of Councillors and 
Aldermen were surcharged their illegal drawings from public 
funds during that year. 

The question many of us ask is, ““Why does not the Govern- 
ment hold an enquiry ?” Such an enquiry would have the 
necessary powers to subpoena witnesses, protect them from 
revengeful action, and from actions at law. Unfortunately, 
it has become evident that Government departments are not 
prepared to help in the task of cleaning up Local Government 
administration. It is the people themselves who must right 
the wrongs and restore confidence. The focussing of publie 
opinion is the only way, and in this The Spectator is nobly 
ussisting.--I am, Sir, D. J. VAUGHAN. 

Newport, Mon, 
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PALESTINE—THE ARAB CASE 
[Vo the Editor of Tus Srpecrxron. | 

The general unrest existing in Palestine, and the Arab 
strike which started fifteen days age, must convey something. 
lor all the classes of the Arab population of Palestine, from the 
s'mple workman and farmer to the teacher, doctor and lawyer, 
to make a general unlimited strike, unanimously supported 
by the feeling of their brethren in Syria, Iraq, Egypt and 
Arabia, must mean more than that the Arabs are becoming 
unruly or that they wanted a nice long holiday. It means 
that the Arabs are aggrieved, struggling for their existence, 
declaring their unrest, unsatisfaction and resentment against 
the policy which has been followed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Palestine since the Great War. 

Their demands, which show the nature of their grievances, 
are these: 

(1) The establishment of a national government responsible 

before a representative legislative assembly. 

(2) Stopping of Jewish Immigration. 

(3) Prohibition of selling the lands to the Jews. 

(1) Nédional Government.—They contend that the policy 
which Ilis Majesty’s Government has been following was 
dominated entirely by a promise which the Arabs consider to 
be unjust and which they have never and will never recognise : 
a promise of a foreign government to give a National 
Ilome for a foreign people in an Arab country without the 
consent or appreciation of the Arabs. By following such a 
policy the Government have forgotten the main and the only 
fundamental task laid upon them, as a Mandatory Power, by 
Article 22 of the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which declares : 


Sir. 


* Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empiro 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as inde- 
pendent nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone.” 

I‘urthermore, even His Majesty’s Government did not 
equally carry out its responsibilities under the mandate after 
its nature was changed, a change which the Arabs have not 
recognised. It developed the policy of the National Home, and 
left the country as an administrative area at the level of Gibral- 
tar, at a time when the other *“* A” class mandated territories 
have got complete independence, such as Iraq, or a national 
representative government, such as Syria, which is negotiating 
at the moment with France for complete independence. 

Their political consciousness and development being no less 
than these brethren countries, the people of Palestine demand, 
and rightly demand, that a National government with a 
representative assembly must be granted. 

(2) Jewish Immigration.The Arab of Palestine, secing the 
Jews coming to Palestine in the spirit of a conquering nation, 
and that the Jews have increased their numbers from 7 per cent, 
to 30 per cent. of the whole population within sixteen years, 
and that they are coming on an average in numbers of twelve 
thousand per annum, are scriously alarmed and afraid that 
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the Jews within a few vears will beeome equal Co the Arab; 

. . # «Mans | 

Palestine, and that a little later they will become the tates : 
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to establish a Jewish predominance and ultimate " 

establish a Jewish State as many leaders of the Tins 
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movement have declared. For illustration here is a quot m 

from Dr. Eder, Chairman of the Zionist Commissix 
Palestine : 

“There can be only one National Home in Palestine and that 
Jewish National Home, and no equality in partnership hd 
Jews and Arabs but a Jewish predominance as soon as the mat 
of the race are sufliciently increased.” =“. 
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The ultimate result of immigration being such, the Arabs 
contend that it is dangerous to their existence. Moreover 
even if the Jews did not succeed in attaining their aspiratiyy, 
the mere coming of a foreign clement to the Arab Palestine 
from all the parts of the world with all sorts of different ideas 
opinions and principles, is undesirable and dangerous to th, 
existence of an independent and coherent State in Palestiy, 
Moreover, Palestine is an Arab country and surrounded ‘é 
other Arab countries. It is inseparable from the body of they 
countries and this Arab nation whose ultimate and near 
will be an Arab Federation. 

(3) Prohibition of Selling of Lands, "The accumulation of 
thousands of guineas from world Jewry by the Jewish National 
Fund in Palestine enabled it to buy large areas of Apa) 
Jands, a thing which is a great source of fear and alarm ty 
the Arabs. But one may ask, how can the Arabs complain 
of this since the Jews are acquiring land by purchase ay 
paying its price? It is tiue the Jews are paying its price, 
but the game is played between the poor starving Arab evlti. 
vator tenant (fallah) or the absentee landlords on the one hand 
and the Jewish National Fund, the biggest international capital: 
ist, on the other. But the problem is deeper and more danger. 
ous than this, and here is a quotation from Sir J. H. Simpson's 
unchallenged report on land and immigrations problems, 1930, 
p. 50-60, which deals with the root of the problem ; 

* Actually the result of the purchase of land in Palestine by flo 
Jewish National Fund has been that land has beencrtra-lerritorialise, 
Jt ceases to be land from which the Arab can gain any advantage 
whether now or at any time in the future. Not only can he never 
hope to lease or cultivate it, but, by the stringent provisions of the 
lease of the Jewish National Fund he is deprived for ever from employ. 
ment on the land. Nor can anyone help him by purchasing the land 
and restoring it to common use. ‘The land is inalienable.” 


future 


The results of selling lands therefore are these : 

(a) That it is extra-territorialised. 

(b) The dispossession of 6,000 Arab families from land wha 
they have no alternative occupation. 

(c) The inerease of unemployment in Palestine and the 

creation of an unsatisfied class which in the terns of Sir 
J. H. Simpson * will remain the source of continuous 
future trouble.” 

These are the Arab demands and grievances. The Zionists 
are opposing them and spoiling their cause by misleading the 
English public opinion on two points : 

(a) The concealment of their real intention towards the 

Arabs of Palestine and their future. 

(b) 'The false propaganda that they are bringing prosperity 
to the Arabs, a thing which they contend is a great 
justification for their being there. 

But I hope that the weakness and vagueness of these argu 
ments will be discovered in the light of the impartial and true 
knowledge of the roots of the Palestinian problem so that: 
redress may be given to the many injuries and illegalities done 
to the Arabs.—Yours faithfully, I. NABNLEN, 

34 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


“SOCIAL SANCTIONS ” 

[Lo the Editor of Tim: Sercraror.| 
Sir,—I am one of those who maintain that the collapse of 
the Abyssinian resistance is not an adequate reason fot 
withdrawing sanctions. But if the British Government will do 
nothing is it not possible for the British people to do 
something ? Are we as a nation to forget the Italian atrocities 
as soon as the issue has ceased to be a profitable headline in 
the newspapers ? 

I submit that if a concerted ostracism of Italy were to be 
organised it could be made an effective instrument in bringing 
home to the Italian people the enormity of their crimes. 
Yours sineerely, G, Hubperr Mircuns. 
Aldeliffe Road, Lancaster. 
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Liberal Past 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


Ir is significant that in some countries the fear of tyranny and 
reaction has created a Popular Front and that in all it has 
brought the thinkers of the Left into a closer sympathy. 
This movement reflects first the appreciation of the gravity of 
the threat that Fascism offers to popular self government, 
and secondly the appreciation of the truth that this threat 
challenges principles held both by Liberals and by Socialists. 
It is true that in practice Liberal legislation and Liberal ideas 
in England have long been influenced by Socialist teaching. 
Nobody who has read such a book as Mr. Keynes’ The End of 
Laissez: Faire can think that, except for a few distinguished 
survivors, Liberal thinking is still governed by the economic 
ideas that are so brilliantly dissected by Professor Laski in his 
new volume. But it is a law of nature in politics that men 
should quarrel most with those whose ideas most resemble their 
own, and the fact that Liberals adopted and applied—in some 
cases With great success—ideas that are Socialist only made 
their disagreement more acute. If therefore today Liberalism 
in its decline receives more respect and sympathy from 
Socialists than it ever received in its prosperity, the reagon is 
that, just as Liberals realised that there were truths in Socialism 
that they had to use in legislation, Socialists now realise that 
there were truths in Liberalism that they have to defend in 
defending themselves. This has been brought out very clearly 
inthe present crisis. It is safe to say that most Socialists would 
find that they had more in common with Hobhouse’s book on 
Liberalism, which Ruggiero considered * the best formulation 
of the new English Liberalism,” than with Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
opinion of Mussolini. 

Some philosopher has suggested that the great religions of 
the world are all suited to different ages in the life of man 
and that education ought to be planned with this in mind. 
Christianity, he held, implied too much resignation and 
patience for the young. ‘The true method was to bring up 
a boy as a Mahommedan and then later, when he was less 
fiery and assertive, to make a Christian of him, I forget 
where Buddhism found its place in this interesting scheme. 
Professor Laski’s book gives the impression. that though he 
thinks Liberalism has exhausted its usefulness, he would 
not quarrel with the view held by some who would not call 
themselves Liberal in any party sense: the view that every- 
body ought at some time to have been a Liberal. For he lays 
great stress on the importance of the Liberal movement in 
the development of civilisation, ** Allin all the advent of the 
middle class to power was one of the most beneficent revolu- 
tions in history. No doubt, also, its cost has been very 
great: through its coming, we lost the power to use certain 
mediaeval principles, the recovery of which would, in my 
view, represent solid human gain, But no one can move 
from the fifteenth to the sixteenth, still more to the seven- 
teenth century, without the sense of wider and more creative 
horizons, the recognition that there is a greater regard for 
the inherent worth of human personality, a sensitiveness to 
the infliction of unnecessary pain, a zeal for truth for its 
own sake, a willingness to experiment in its service, which 
are all parts of a social heritage which would have been 
infinitely poorer without them.” It would be interesting 
to hear Professor Laski argue this view with Tagore, who 
held that Europe owed all her greatness in humanity to the 
period of discipline which preceded the age of intellect and 
Science, and that the cost of this revolution, which Professor 
Laski calls very great, was in fact too great. So far as 
English politics are concerned, one of the most illuminating 
books on this question is that remarkable Prize essay on 
eit dail 





The Rise of European Liberalism. By Harold Laski. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


“English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century ” 
with which Dr. Gooch dazzled the examiners for the Thirlwail 
Prize in 1897. 

There is no space in a short review to touch on the immense 
learning to which Professor Laski contrives to do justice in 
this masterly analysis. An idea of the range that he covers 
may be formed from one sentence: ‘To the evolution of 
Liberalism have gone contributions from men unacquainted 
with, often hostile to, its aims: from Macchiavelli and Calvin, 
from Luther and Copernicus, from Henry VII and Thomas 
More in one century ; from Richelieu and Louis XIV, from 
Hobbes and Julien, from Pascal and Bacon in another.” One 
of his best chapters is his discussion of French Liberal thought 
in the eighteenth century, a subject on which Mr. Kingsley 
Martin made a valuable contribution a few years ago. Mr. 
Laski says justly that * the creative centre of liberal thought 
in the eighteenth century is in France,” and he has an admir- 
able description of the difference between France, * a society 
in ferment,” and England, where the * average Englishman 
Was at peace even when he was at war. He felt that he had 
made his bargain with fate.” Not the least interesting of his 
pages are those that discuss some neglected aspects of 
Barnave’s exposition of the history of the French Revolution 
in which Mr. Laski finds an anticipation of Marx. He describes 
Adam Smith as ** giving the business man his letters of credit ”’ 
—and he has many other happy phrases about his economics. 
But he rather overlooks another side of Adam Smith's 
teaching ; the relationship brought out by Mr. Hirst between 
his ideas of free trade and his desire for peace. Adam Smith, 
like Turgot, was anxious to convince his age that the principle 
of monopoly by which all European nations were guided 
in their colonial policy and inspired in their colonial wars 
was “the great illusion.” He meant to strike a blow at 
economic nationalism at a time when that dangerous force 
was finding a larger and larger field for its influence. He 
gave the business man his letters of credit, but he refused him 
something that in his unenlightenment he wanted still more. 
For he wished to put an end to business wars, 

The least satisfactory chapter is the last. Mr, 
Laski has given too little attention to a question that possesses 
a special interest and urgency today : the right of free specch. 
Consequently, he passes over what most people will consider 
the chief service that Liberalism has rendered to democracy. 
When Pitt was passing his Treason and Sedition Bills through 
the House of Commons, with the general approval of the 
country, a handful of Liberals, who had everything to lose 
in reputation and popularity by opposing t/iose Bills, defended 
the right of criticism. They were defending not merely men 
of their own class but poor and obscure workmen. Fox 
attacked Bishop Horsley for his famous declaration that the 
mass of the people had nothing to do with the laws but to 
obey them, asserting that his religion should have taught him 
the natural equality of man. He expressly denounced the 
idea that free speech should be confined to men with a forty- 
shilling qualification for the franchise. The tradition that 
the Liberals created in opposing those Bills is as vital to the 
health and freedom of a society as any of the truths to 
which Liberalism was blinded by its limiting ideas about 
property and class. And in the present state of Europe it is 
pertinent to recall Fox’s defence of the right of asylum against 
Napoleon, for he laid down principles on which a Labour 
Government more than a century later was too timid to act. 
This omission in Mr. Laski’s valuable book is to be regretted, 
because, if it is important that Liberals should realise what 
was bad in the Liberalism Mr. Laski describes, it is not less 
important that Socialists should realise what was good in it. 


For here 
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The Theory of a New Art 


Radio. By Radolph Arnheim. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. ArnueErM’s book is similar in conception to the treatise 
on films which he published a few years ago ; just as that was 
an attempt to see films with clear eyes, so in this new book he 
tries to show us the possibilities in the art of ** blind hearing.” 
But he finds the task not quite as simple ; for, while he could 
treat the film as an art pure and unmixed, he is obliged to see 
a social significance in wireless in addition to its existence as 
an artistic medium. So, a little reluctantly but very fairly 
and sensibly, he includes a couple of chapters on the sociology 
of wireless—-what effect is it having on its listeners and what 
is it going to have ? The fact that he does make this effort to 
differentiate his books is an example of his honesty of purpose ; 
essentially he wants to write another essay on aesthetics, but 
the world is there, it cannot be ignored, and he settles down 
manfully, perhaps a little heavily, to write about the impact 
of wireless upon the lives and politics of the people in it. That 
ought to be counted highly to his credit ; fer though he says 
little more on the sociological aspects than could be produced 
by any intelligent man, it is often in the things a writer does 
worst and most dislikes doing that he shows his integrity of 
purpose. One is soon assured of Dr. Arnheim’s ; and accord- 
ingly one believes the more spontaneously in the aesthetic 
judgements where he is happiest and most practised, where 
he is, so to speak, on his home ground. 


(Faber and Faber. 


The greater part of the book is the exposition of wireless as 
a pure art, the most characteristic form of which Dr. Arnheim 
takes to be the wireless play. He begins his discussion in a 
completely unempirical @ priori fashion; we have as our 
medium, he says, sound divorced from any other sensation. 
The listener is simply there to listen. It is a world of sense 
in which the inhabitant has only his cars. We have to start 
from these conditions and create our art, says Arnheim : and 
he works out the aims which such an art can have, and then 
goes methodically on to the technique, the actual studio 
devices, which will secure them most completely. If one 
assumes these aims, then the means seem entirely reasonable 
to a layman, though of course they ought to be criticised by 
someone familiar with the acoustic side of wireless. For 
instance, Arnheim insists that the right way to perform a 
wireless play is first to make a sound-track of it (as though 
it were a talking film), then for the producer to cut and mount 
it at his leisure and tohis heart’s content, and finally to broad- 
cast the play from the new and perfected sound-track. Tis 
case Is very convincing to read ; very likely he is right, but, to 
one with a faint distaste for a priori thought, it would be 
comforting to have the different methods tried experimentally 
on the same night by the B.B.C. 

Much of the book moves one to the same admiring doubt ; 
it is able, considered, spirited ; the writer has a good mind 
(a deductive rather than an analytical mind), humanity and 
good taste; and yet, many of his pages leave the obstinate 
feeling that he is being abstract in a field where the way is 
not yet cleared for abstractions—and, even when he does 
not give that after-taste of disagreement, the close-packed 
argument produces the heavy, the jading atmosphere that 
is too often left by a prieri thought. It is not a fault of his 
writing, nor of the translation, which is admirable; if it is 
a fault at all, it belongs to his habit of mind. Although it 
makes part of the book difficult to read, there is still a great 
deal which excites one and remains in the mind; about the 
whole book there rests the unassailable distinction of a none 
too easy intellectual feat carried through honestly and well. 

Dr. Arnheim's case is complete if, as I mentioned, its aims 
are assumed; but, although a review is“not the place to 
challenge them at Iength, it ought at least to be suggested 
that they are more open to criticism than the argument 
which follows them. First, it is more or less an academic 
exercise to construct all this paraphernalia of ** blind hearing ” 
as an art-form at a date when television is almost with us; 
the author is conscious of this difliculty, trics to meet it, 
but only succeeds in saying that it is good to have a theory 
of “blind” wireless, even if the art is no longer extant. 
Finally, there is another and more fundamental! criticism that 
can only be hinted here: even if blind wireless were with us 
for ever, it is doubtful whether this kind of. theory does not 
obscure as much as it reveals. For, in concentrating upon 


Se 


the technique of sound and presentation, there is a dar 

into which Arnheim often falls, of neglecting the wheat 
which is to be presented ; in writing of wireless plays, he Pe 
is so sensitive to the acoustic shades, shows an odd, an ty 
repulsive indifference to the human beings, the “ characters» 
who are the essential life of the drama. Behind the presenta 
tion in any dramatic form, in the play or the film or é 
play or the dramatic novel, there is a further technique 
whose aim is the revelation of human beings ; if this js for. 
gotten, if it is allowed to pass into the background as we play 
happily with our new media as though they were fresh and 
ingenious toys, it were better that they had never been in. 
vented. That is a long argument, however; and, for all 
its difficulties and omissions, this is a fascinating 
intelligent book. 


Wireless 
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C. P. Snow, 


Systematic Prophecy 


The Doctrine of the Word of God. By Karl Barth. 
translation by G. 'T. Thomson. (Edinburgh : 
18s.) 


Authorised 
T. and T. Clark, 


Tims is an exasperating book. The translator modestly 
expresses the opinion that ‘* the English makes sense,” and 
he deserves great credit for his efforts to grapple with most 
formidable material, but it must be confessed that the sense 
of many sentences is far from being obvious. The reader 
has to get accustomed to Barth’s peculiar idiom before the 
book can mean much to him. Probably an English theologian 
finds it hard to be fair to a writer who belongs to a different 
tradition, and it seems equally difficult for a German 
theologian to conceive that English theology has anything 
to say which is worthy of his attention. It is strange that 
Barth should make almost no reference to the work of 
English scholars, while he overloads his pages with quota- 
tions from German Protestant and Roman Catholic writers, 
This ignoring of Anglican theology is a source of weakness, 
because it leads to a false antithesis. It is assumed that we 
are confronted with an “ either-or ” and must choose between 
Luther and Tridentine dogma. Some day, we may hope, 
Continental theologians will recognise that. there is an Anglican 
via media, which is something more than a mere compremise. 
It would be instructive to put this book side by side with 
the writings of our most distinguished living systematic 
theologian, Dr. Headlam ; I do not think the English scholar 
would appear inferior in scientific method or comprehensiveness 
of outlook. Dr. Barth’s book is cumbered with those con- 
troversial remarks on obscure points, which are common in 
German theology, and with professorial quarrels, which 
mean little to English readers. There are too the long and 
wearisome quotations from Luther without which no book 
of this kind would be regarded as respectable. No doubt it 
sounds like blasphemy, but I wish the Germans would some- 
times forget Luther. There is hope, for many of them 
recently seem to have forgotten Kant. 

But this is also a deeply impressive book. The reader 
who struggles through the entanglements with which Barth 
has surrounded his message will be rewarded by contact with 
a remarkable personality. The fire of a great spirit gleams 
through the scholastic dissertation. Here we have dogmatic 
theology written by a prophet. It would be absurd to attempt 
even to mention the issues which are raised in the course of 
this long treatise, which is only the first part of the first 
volume of the whole work, but there is one fundamental 
question which governs all the rest. It is, what is the basis 
on which dogmatic theology must rest? The late Dr. 
Caldecott, in his interesting classification of methods of 
approach to religious problems, described one method as 
** the resort to revelation only.” This aptly characterizes Dr. 
Barth’s position. In his handling of the subject, the 
prolegomena to theology take quite a different form from 
that which is familiar to us in the classical works. There 
is no discussion of the rational grounds for belief in God or 
the criteria of revelation, there is no account of the religious 
consciousness in general, such as we find in Schleiermacher. 
For Barth Christian dogmatics have no coneern and no 
contact with “natural theology”; their task is simply te 
unfold the contents of the Revelation in Christ. He has been 
accused, it appears, by Protestant colleagues of 
* eatholicising 
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Hitler régime everything which can help in preparing the 
stance fe this determinative respect: he is in conflict with the whole: necessary war spirit as well as the general conditions for 
©, Who i. tholic tradition, which is rationalist.. He rejects the rearmament. No doubt the General Staff has learnt well 
almost weer entis, and with it all claim that the reason has any _ the lessons of actual warfare, as taught by the defeat of the 
Clers 4 ee of knowing God, who with regard to man in his German Army in 1918, when tanks broke the German lines ; 
esenta. ot state is ‘ wholly other.” that is, the principles of motorisation, of using motor vehicles 
Vireless P niaquite consistent with Barth’s principles that he reverses of all kinds for transport of troops and war material, and of 
hnique ormal order of exposition. His first volume is devoted mechanisation, of using motor-driven vehicles (tanks and 
is fop. “ doctrine of the Trinity, which in most systems comes armoured cars) for actual fighting, are made the basis of 

eae s the summary and climax of the Christian belief | 'earmament. 


anger, ment with the conelusions of Catholic theology, but 
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sh and wes God and His self-disclosure to man. The ordinary Obviously, this requires a highly efficient motor industry. 
7 oblast will fecl that he is looking at the faith standing 02 But the capacity of the German motor industry fell far short 
for all i head-not perhaps a valueless experience if it helps him of that of the United States, France, and Great Britain. 
ifs 


| most to see it afresh. The Trinity comes first in Barth’s system The main part of this book is concerned with the close colla- 
Ow, jecause it is implicit in the very fact of revelation, which boration of the General Staff with industry in making up this 
ystulates Revealer, Revealed and Revealing as three elements deficiency. The General Staff has eagerly seized the oppor- 
one indivisible act. It must be added that, starting from tunity of building up, under military command, an industrial 
ihis unusual premise, Barth’s exposition of the dogma of the capacity sufficient for all war requirements. From 1932 
ori Trinity is uncompromisingly orthodox. to 1934 Germany s motor-car output increased from 
Clark Those who are interested in theology of this kind have long SOAG® to 174,700, In France, in those k pear : production 
in aware of the questions which Barth raises and will seek was 171,000 and _— In big ae ee 
destly eagerly in this hook to find an answer to them. They are : = _ than = os nies —— nec ans nie 
; and how do we recognise the word of God ? And how is it possible — three a cage or dese se es ea: ae ; “ ze oe 
for an intelligible word of God to come to beings who are and tractors. At present she has roughly wo millions. 











BA wholly other than God? How can God reveal Himself to She lacks sufficient rubber and oil but is attempting, by 
nds man unless there is some kinship between the Revealer and a op exp, to substitute synthetic rubber 
the Bp the recipient of revelation ? For my part, I find that these wal - for imports. 
ian fm questions still remain after I have pondered the dissertations Swift movements of _troops depend on _modern motor 
rent (inthis book. 1 find no answer to them which I can under- roads, which Germany is now building. Ww hen completed, 
man fg stand. It is difficult to believe that Protestant theology will, these super roads, in combination with railways, will allow 
hing asa whole, accept Barth’s irrationalism, but he has given usa troops to move at a speed hitherto unknown. The informat ion 
that jg book which it is an education to disagree with, and perhaps’ in this book about mechanised units, tank corps, &e., is 
of fp not the least of his services is his emphatic insistence on the meagre. 
ota- need for systematic theology. W. R. Marruews. Sometimes, one has the impression that the author 
eTs, exaggerates. For instance, he describes the container traffic 
€SS, of the German railways, or the ** Culemeyer ” vehicle, which 
we Before the Battle carries railway trucks off the rails on normal roads, as specially 
een invented for military purposes. But the use of container 
pe, Germany’s War Machine. By Albert Miiller. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) traffic in this country is older than in Germany. Here we 
al hast published in Paris by Carrefour in 1936, under the title a _~ ages bsg t ye — py ey . a 
mts of Hitlers: Stossarmez, this book is intended to show the ‘ a ayia ae - ae ht i, sn its aie poe ae 
te aggressive character of Herr Hitler's mechanised and motor- pen ger age cot oo piling Posen “The stolen 
an i — od “ity ena nigerian on sm —_ on the other hand, is unable to follow the minute details or 
ass - yee, nai eepeany —_ Fa api ial al we waar to test them. So he may be left with the feeling that the 
n- ly Mie Dorothy W specie = anti nates epreny only defence against such enormous rearmament is to pile 
X to these books and confines his detailed information to p Roeanyoge Kp ter ta Pricing se Amtmtige ep IE go 
= motorisation in its military and industrial aspects. a caret . ; ' neve ae “ed , f li “a ‘ nas <> Th “ 2 Smee 
ch An introductory section describes the principle of total- rn i - canine : . ee — cured ee = ee 
id itarian war and the pacifist camouflage used by the German en ee . sea . H J t 5 Nene saan oe 
Ik Government to deccive the world about the extent of Ger- CANTOR ROE LENE RE RT Se 
It many’s rearmament. This short introduction, and the B. Bucuno.z. 
és concluding sections describing the semi-military Nazi organ- ee ee eee 
“ isation, known as the National Socialist Motor Corps, are 

more interesting than the minutely detailed account of the 
. German motor-car industry: this may interest economists, TR IPL | 3 
h who, however, can easily obtain the same details from news- 


° a? 
i papers and economic periodicals. 
; Totalitarian war presupposes a totalitarian pre] acation SHEE Z 


for war. The German oflicial periodical Deutsche Wehr 
é explains this pr‘neiple in these words: *‘ The peaceful social 
if of i Pate is converted to a war cictinns Every & UBRICATING Oa 
| human and social activity is justified only when it aids 
preparation for war.’ To show the practical effect of this 
new German philosophy .of war, the author quotes another 
official source, the Wehrwissenschaftliche Atlas: ** An organised 
peace time preparation of private industry and of the whole 
community for war is the principal task of our rearmament 
policy.” In other words, the German General Staff com- 
mands not. only the army but the whole of industry, and 
science and research-work, and has at last gained command 
also of the semi-military Nazi organisations, which are useful 
in preparing for actual military service. Further, the author 
considers that absolute secrecy is necessary to Germany 
While she is deliberately preparing a gencral attack, and he 
describes the methods of maintaining that secrecy. For 
example, according to official reports there were in 
1935 no fewer than nine executions for betrayal of military 
Secrets, 

So far the German General Staff has obtained from the 
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Strife in Indi 
ndia 
The Hindu-Muslim Problem in India. By Clifford Manshardt. 

(Allen and Unwin, 5s.) 

Tuts is a picture of the communal problem in India drawn 
by a sympathetic’ American from personal observation in 
Bombay. Dr. Manshardt is no globe-trotter in . blue 
glare-glasses ‘* seeing’ India on a world cruise, but one 
who, after eleven years of social service in Western India, 
rightly believes he has something to say. His experience 
as the Director of the Nagpada Neighbourhood House in 
Byculla revealed to him the practical effect upon the lives 
of the mill-workers of Bombay of the feud between Hindu 
and Musulman ;. and thus he writes of the problem seen 
from below. And the reader cannot fail to realise that Dr. 
Manshardt is moved by a sincere concern for India’s welfare, 
entirely unblemished by the bias which too often disfigures 
books of this kind. It is precisely because this little volume 
is written in a spirit of sympathy and detachment combined 
that it is valuable out of all proportion to its size. 

Dr. Manshardt’s first concern is to make the reader see 
the communal feud in action, and then to place it in its 
true relation to Indian life. He rightly reminds us that 
it is not “ always on the surface,’ but that ‘it takes very 
little scratching to bring it to light ’*; and he gives an 
accurate appreciation of the religious, social, economic and 
political factors that are compounded in it. It is a common- 
place to those who know India that: recent developments, 
both economic and_ political, have sometimes intensified 
the struggle. Why this is so, is also well known. Those 
who know it best are sometimes the most pessimistic 
regarding the outcome ;_ but Dr, Manshardt is not among 
the pessimists, though he is realistic enough to cherish 
no easy optimism. He believes -that the preyailing un- 
reality of Indian polities is a legacy of the days when the 
Indian politician had no responsibility and that a real 
public opinion can only arise with the assumption of 
definite responsibility such as is promised in the Provinces 
under the new Act. He argues that the existing sectional- 
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GRAHAM GREENE’S 
Journey 


without 
Maps 


ee As a novelist who is intelligent and 

always open to experience, Mr. Greene 
went to Liberia with something very different 
to the mere moral purpose of ‘finding out 
the truth’: and for that reason he has made 
a remarkable book out of his journey... . 
He was pulled there as Conrad was pulled 


to Africa or Rimbaud to Abyssinia... 99 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON IN THE MORNING POST 


Heinemann. illustrated. 15s. 
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ism ought to give way to a more rational division of part 
along lines of economic and social interest. He alee, 
finds among the educated youth “ an indifference to, 
religious bickerings of their fathers,” which makes hin 
believe and hope that the old feud may slowly die, faa 
as he surveys the troubled scene of his own labours, he on, 
cludes that thé’ more India is compelled to face Practig 
problems, under a régime of responsible government, 4, 
less will she be inclined to allow her own progress to de 
thwarted by the Hindu-Muslim feud. However Much 
we may be inclined: to doubt any early or easy SUeee, 
in the task, this American author points the right way ty 
its completion. A. F. Wuyr, 


Poems, 1880-1935 


The Progress of Poetry. An anthology of verse from Hardy 
to the present day. Edited by I. M. Parsons, (Chg, 
and Windus. 5s.) 

The Faber Book of Modern Verse. Edited by Michael Rober 
(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) j 

A Treasury of Modern Verse. Edited by R. L. Mégroz, (pi, 
man. 7s. 6d.) 

In his introduction to his very useful anthology of moden 

poetry Mr. Parsons divides anthologies into two kinds, th 

inclusive and the exclusive. The primary purpose of a 

inclusive anthology is to provide a comprehensive guide tj 

the work of any given period, and the first object of jt 
compiler must be to include a representative quantity of 
every kind of work that has been produced between }jj 
limiting dates. (Such volumes exist, and the best of then 
has its uses.) In making an exclusive anthology this obliga. 
tion is not involved, and the compiler is at liberty either 
to work to some definite plan or to rely on selective taste, 

Both The Progress of Poetry and The Faber Book of Moder 

Verse are exclusive anthologies, though the generous buk 

of Mr. Roberts’ book (it runs to more than 350 pages) will 

conceal its purpose from the hasty reader. But in his intro. 
duction Mr, Roberts explains that for him * poetry is primajily 
an exploration of the possibilities of language” and that 
he has included only poems which seem to him “ to add'to 
the resources of poetry and to be hil ely to influence ‘the 
future development of poetry and language.” This is the 
reason for the omission from his collection of Hardy, Bridges, 

Charles Sorley, Edward Thomas, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Sassoon 

and Mr. Blunden (of those whom Mr. Parsons has included 

in his much shorter book), and (of these whom he has not) 

Mr. William Plomer, Mr. Roy Campbell and Mr. Edgell 

Rickword, all of whom have written poems at least as good 

as many of those which Mr. Roberts has included. The 

excellence of most of Mr. Roberts’ choices is not a quite 
adequate compensation for the omission of these writers 
from a collection of this kind, for what after all is the justifica- 
tion of such an anthology if it is not that it may present 
the best poems of the period with which it is dealing to 
readers who are not familiar with them? Moreover his 
reasons for omitting them seem to me misleading. It may 
be true to say that * poetry is primarily an exploration of 

the possibilities of language,” but that is not to make a 

distinction between poetry and prose that is of any value 

to someone making an anthology of poetry. The capacity 

“to add to the resources of poetry,” in the sense which Mr, 

Roberts intends, is neither a condition nor a 

aecessory of poetic excellence, as the work of Mr. de la Mare, 

on the one hand, and some of the more recent poems which 

Mr. Roberts has included, on the other, abundantly prove. 

And Mr. Roberts can only be offering a conjecture, irrelevant 

anyhow in an anthology, in deciding what poems are “likely 

to influence the future development of poctry and language.” 

That much of the later poetry in this book will provide a 

model for future imitators is obvious, but it needs something 

more than learning and logic to predict the way in which 
poetry will actually develop. 


necessary 


Mr. Parsons has not Mr. Roberts’ preoccupation with tech- 
nique. His purpose is the similar one of ** illustrating the 


growth and development of English poetry during the last 
fifty or sixty years,” but in making his choice he has not con- 
centrated on a single element in the organisation of poctry. 
His book is short, but it is much the best-anthology of modern 
poetry that is available. 


The inclusion of Mr. de la Mare and 
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RONALD MATTHEWS 









“ost interesting and significant . . . 
Carlyle alone, at the height of his eloquence, 
could do justice to the infinite credulity of 
the human race disclosed in this amazing 
Morning Post. 
allustrated. 
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REV, R. A. EDWARDS 


“Of the many books which seek to aid us 
in the effort to understand the youth of 
to-day, ‘ae should without hesitation recom- 
mend Jack, Jill and God. It is the best 
eve: shililieverceth we have yet discovered. 
Buy it without fail.’- Church of f England 
Newspaper. 5s. net 
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THIS IS THE ONLY 
REFERENCE BOOK 
WHICH IS NEVER 
OUT OF DATE 











free of charg 
ITS USEFULNESS FOR YOUR PURPOSE 
Every week a new bulletin is added to its contents, 
thus making it truly an up-to-date Diary of world- 
events. 


%e O 


The Index provides immediate reference to every single 
entry. It is renewed everv week in order to cover the 
latest 1s well as all previous reports. 

“Keesing’s” bulletins present the essential news-items 
concerning Politics, Economics, League of Nations’ 
news, Religion, Social Questions, Education, Sciences, 
Literature, Music, Engineering, Law, Medicine, Sports, 
etc. 

Since 1931, “ Keesing’s ” has given satisfactory service 
to its subscribers, and this is what prominent peopic 
have written :— 


is a wonderful work.” 
THE EARL 


“ 7 think ‘ Keesing’s’ 

The Right Hon. OF LYTTON. 

“ Apart from the usefulness of * Keesing’s’ I enjoy the file, 

it refreshes the face of my mind and I hope it will continue to 
keep up its _— standard.” 

e Very Rev. THE DEAN OF LIVERPOOL. 

“We find ‘ Keesing’s’ an invaluable aid in dealing with 

current events. The system of keeping the index up to date 

makes it possible to trace backwards the events which have led to 

the present situation, and thus helps to give a sense of continuity 

and links the history books with the daily press. We know of 

no other publication which does this, and we therefore recommn:cnd 

its introduction into every school library.” 

ROEDEAN SCHOOL, 

* To KEESING’S Ltp., 

Lonpon, E.C.4. 

Please give me full particulars of your Service without cost 

er obligation on my part. 


BRIGHTON. 
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the other writers whom I have listed makes it more useful than 
Mr. Roberts’ book for the general reader, and Mr. Parsons has 
applied much sterner standards than Mr. Roberts in assessing 
the claims of the most recent writers, the inclusion of some of 
whom in a responsible work seems oddly premature. In their 
representation of the indisputably major poets of the period 
Mr. Parsons and Mr. Roberts come to very similar conclusions. 
‘They are agreed on the importance of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
on the position which must be assigned, among War poets, to 
Wilfred Owen and Isaac Rosenberg, and on the pre-eminence, 
among living poets, of Mr. Yeats, Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound. 
From all of these they both print admirable selections. Mr. 
Roberts’ book is. superior to Mr. Parsons’ in its representation 
of American poets: it is a particular merit that it ineludes 
un adequate selection from Hart Crane, Mr. John Crowe 
Ransom, and Mr. Allen Tate. And Mr. Roberts has made, as 
Mr. Parsons (not through his own fault) has been unable 
to do, an excellent selection from the work of Mr. Robert 
Graves. These are merits so rare in an anthologist of modern 
poetry that one regrets the more the handful of idiosyncrasies, 
both of exclusion and inclusion, which prevent the book from 
being the genuinely valuable work it might have been. 

Mr. Mégroz’s anthology is a much less useful work than 
cither Mr, Parsons’ or Mr. Roberts’. Its object is stated to be 
“to represent the diversity of English poetry and its most 
characteristic qualities during, roughly, the past forty years,” 
but it proceeds to fulfil this purpose merely by illustrating, 
what was already self-evident, how much worthless poetry 
has been written during that period. It includes, it is true, 
selections from Mr, Edgell Rickword and Mr. Roy Campbell, 
neither of whom either Mr. Parsons or Mr. Roberts included. 
But as a whole it is a desultory and pointless scrap-book, in 
which space is divided about equally between writers whom it 
would have been impossible to overlook (though in this respect 
Mr. Mégroz has done more than one would have thought 
huimanly possible) and others whose contributions would have 
seemed more in place in a modern supplement to that ever 
delightful sottisier, The Stuffed Owl. 

Derrek VERSCHOYLE, 





—=PITMAN= 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
THE CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. 


Ixy Donatp Maconocntr. <A _ stepping-stone for the 
ambitious short-story writer. 104 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 





LINAGE. By Leoxarp Kyowtrs. How. to make 
money from news. 135 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE. = Edited 


hy Jomy~ Parker. The most complete guide to the con- 
temporary stage in existence—still further enlarged and 
revised. Eighth Edition. 2012 pages. 30s. net. 


TALKING OF ANIMALS. By Grapys 
Davipson, F.Z.S. A book of amusing animal stories 
for children of all ages, written by a well-known broad- 
caster. 224 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORIC COSTUMING. By Nevit Trenay. 


Historic costumes described and illustrated from classical 
times to the “ Gay Nineties.” 152 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


PERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Mortey 


Datnow. Read this book to learn the secrets of concen- 
tration, happiness and ability. Second Edition. 244 
5s. net. 





pases. 


A TREASURY OF MODERN POETRY. 
By R. L. Mecroz. An Anthology of the last forty years. 
7s. Od. net. 
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De Gustibus 


The Rule of Taste from George I to George IV, 
Steegmann. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


Sm CurisTrorpHER WREN once wrote that the critics of his 
who treated of architecture seemed to do little more than « set 
down the proportions of columns, architraves, and cornices in 
the several Orders.” These proportions were “ reduced into 
rules too strict and pedantick, and so as not to be transgressed 
without the Crime of Barbarity, though in their own Nature 
they are but the Modes and Fashions of those ages wherein 
they were used. . . . Curiosity may lead us to consider whence 
this Affection arose originally.” It is fortunate that this 
Curiosity has led Mr. Steegmann to make a pleasant study of 
the Affection of Rules and the control of taste in buildings 
gardens, pictures and decoration. Mr. Steegmann’s book sé 
eauseric rather than a treatise. It is a little discursive and 
unmethodical. At times the style is heavy and involved: 
there is, for example, on page 72, asentence of fifteen and a halt 
lines, with internal bumps and jolts such as ‘after the, sq 
to speak, publication of selected aspects ...” Many of the 
historical generalisations are too sweeping. It is definitely 
wrong to say that the Reform Act of 1832 “ benefited 
exclusively . . . the middle class ” ; it is more than misleading 
to describe the French Revolution of 1789 as a result of the 
Romantic movement. The bibliography, even for non. 
professional readers, might have been longer. Mr.M. S. Briggs’ 
The Architect in History and Mr. G,. F. Hudson's Europe and 
China should have been mentioned. Mr. Steegmann discusses 
Chippendale, but does not say a word about Hepplewhite, 
He explains the status of architects in the eighteenth century ; 
he leaves out of account the rise of the civil engineer. 


By Johg 


time 


One may mention these defects, not merely because a 
reviewer must say what he thinks about a book, but also 
because this particular book can carry a good many faults, 
It is a most interesting book. Mr. Steegmann might well 
expand it into a more elaborate study, and add to it a volume 
on the * revivals ” of the nineteenth century, and the quick 
changes and experiments of the last thirty or forty years; 
Few people today know the history of the curious Queen Anne 
revival of the 1880°s; it is not easy to explain to an under- 
graduate in 1936 why the article on architecture in the supple- 
mentary volumes of the tenth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1902) singled out the Oxford 'Town Hall for illus- 
tration and description as a “ particularly good ”’ piece of 
modern work. 

Mr. Steegmann uses the methods of the Marxist school; 
methods which, if they are kept under control and not allowed 
to degenerate into ‘ rules too strict and pedantick,” produce 
excellent results in studying the history of taste. One cannot 
explain by ‘** temperament ” alone why the great Kent should 
have designed a lady’s petticoat with a neat pattern of the 
five orders, while the great Pugin would never have dreamed of 
such prettiness. It is impossible here to consider at length 
Mr. Steegmann’s treatment of particular artists or craftsmen. 
He is at his best in dealing with gardens, and in describing 
the confusion of taste in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. (In his next book he must mention the importance 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii.) He has a good many acute 
sayings : one of them may be quoted. ‘ The number of artists 
prepared to starve for their own ideals is smaller than is 
generally supposed.” 

Mr. Steegmann’s title may perhaps alarm some readers who 
do not like titles which look even a little metaphysical. It 
may be pointed out that his book deals with things : houses, 
pictures, chairs, garden paths and garden trees. On the 
other hand, if anyone thinks that he already knows enough 
about the history of art to neglect a short book, let him con- 
sider whether he can say why the first Josiah Wedgwood 
called his house and works Etruria, and not Attica. Those 
who cannot answer this question will find that Mr. Steegmann 
explains a whole new world to them, and that a knowledge of 
the difference between cognoscenti, connoisseurs, virtuosi, 
dilettanti, and amateurs may teach one to look with new 
eves at things made between 1700 and 1830. The owners of 
gardens two centuries old, and visitors to these gardens, will 
enjoy a “ landseape ” the more if they can distinguish it from 
a “prospect”; they may rescue the term * picturesque ” 
from vulgar use in guide-books and advertisements when they 
realise that, to their ancestors, painting and gardening were 
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William Plomer, reviewing If She is Wise last year, 


said “ This spirited, devastating, and often very funny 
7 





of the grimly ludicrous and of womanly 





exposure 
{ misapplied, is obviously the work 
ities twisted and misapplied, is obviously the work 





qual 
of an uncommonly sincere and humane person. | look 
.. 






forward to another bitter comedy from this lively 


a 
yet serious author. 







On Monday next we publish her second book 


DUET FOR FEMALE VOICES 
by 
SARAH CAMPION. 


It is even better than Jf She is \Wise and will 











establish Sarah Campion as a novelist in the very 





first rank. 












Christina Stead’s new book has just been published 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Clifton Fadiman, one 
of America’s leading critics, says in The New Yorker ot 


THE BEAUTIES AND FURIES 
by 
CHRISTINA STEAD 
(author of The Salzburg Tales) 


“Her finest book to date .. 


anyone who reads it can deny Miss Stead’s position 









e I cannot see how 






as the most extraordinary woman novelist produced 






by the Enslishespeaking race since Virginia Wooll.” 










If you want an unusual novel, one that will sive 





you those pleasurable twinges of apprehension associ= 
ated with the works of Le Fanu, read 


ADVENTURE FROM THE GRAVE 
by 
KATHLEEN FREEMAN 








“Such a feast cf refined creeps is rarely served 





as this story of a six years’ dead man who rises from 
the tomb and lives again with supernatural powers.” 
Manchester Evening News. 


7/6 each 










Are you fond of Pekes? 
R.S.V.P. to 


PETER DAVIES 30, Henrietta St., W.C2 
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Next Tuesday , 


FREYA STARK’S 


new book 


THE SOUTHERN 
GATES of ARABIA 


successor to “The Valleys of the Assassins.” 





“A classic.” — ApmMirRAL Sir Wm. 
GOODENOUGIL (Ex-President R.G.S.) 


124 superb Illustrations. 16s. net. 


Take it for Whitsun 





LORD INCHCAPE 
James Lyle Mackay, First Earl of Inchcape 
HECTOR BOLITHO 


“A satisfying picture of one of the most remarkable men 
of our time.’—The Times. 


“This brilliant portrait in words.’—Daily Telegraph. 


With 16 Illustrations. 15s. net. 





THE LOST HISTORIAN 


A MEMOIR OF SIR SIDNEY LOW 


Maj. DESMOND CHAPMAN-HUSTON 


“Thanks for a book which leaves no doubt whatever 
as to Sir Sidney Low’s great gifts as a writer. 
—Daily Telegraph. 12s. 6d. net. 





ANONYMOUS | 1871 - 1935 


In delicious style the witty author of these reminiscences 
brings back all those famous people who made such a 
pageant of the closing years of last century. 

10 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 





New 7/6 Novels 


THE OLD LADY 
C. E. LAWRENCE 


“Tt is touched with true humour, and there is an 
eppeal in its old-world simplicity.”—Punch. 


WHICH WAY CAME 
DEATH? 
FAITH WOLSELEY 
This intriguing murder story has as its background a 


public school, and completely conceals the culprit 
amongst a wide variety of characters. 
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* Sister arts brought together like man and wife.” If they 


want to be delivered from the insistence of modern machine- 
worshippers that anything peculiarly fitted to its purpose must 
be * beautiful” (for example, a pneumatic drill), they will 
learn to invoke the name of Edmund Burke. They will also 
know something to the advantage of their pockets about the 
way in which taste is manipulated for commercial reasons, 
after they have read that the opposition to the purchase of the 
Elgin marbles came in part from art dealers. who did not want 
their patrons to discover that they had been buying inferior 
Graeco-Roman pieces of work as genuine Greek sculpture. 
hk. L. Woopwarp., 


The Grundy Women 


Mrs. Grundy in Scotland. By Willa Muir. 
5s.) 

Tus, the latest to appear of The Voice of Scotland serics, sets 

out to track down the activities and permutations in Scotland 

of the woman, unseen but powerful, who was first personified 

on the stage of Covent Garden Theatre in 1798 in the play, 

Speed the Plough, by Thomas Morton. 

Since then she has played an important part in English 
real life, although, of course, it was by no means her first 
appearance there. Mrs. Muir is chiefly interested in Mrs. 
Grundy’s welcome to Scotland, which, according to her, 
synchronised with Queen Victoria’s, and was accompanied 
by the bagpipes. Unfortunately, unlike Queen Victoria, she 
turned into an enemy of most kinds of native music. In 
particular she frowned upon the merry, wild, pagan piping 
of the Highlands with its singing and dancing upon festive 
occasions, and that part of Mrs. Muir's book, towards the 
end, in which we read of the eloquent Highland silence that 
followed in Mrs. MaecGrundy’s wake, contains the saddest, 
if also some of the finest, passages between its covers. 


(George Routledge, 


The Scots, who, most unfortunately, became eager in 
iniitation of the English, swallowed Mrs. Grundy whole. 


And although they regurgitated her, lirst as Mrs, MacGrundy 
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more calamitously Grundyish than ever. Indeed. Mrs, Ny: 
will have it that, while losing some of her prestige jy, - 
south with the passage of time and the coming of Ibsen : 
established herself more insidiously north of the ‘Py 
than anywhere else in Britain. (Um sure 1 do not knoy j 
this is truc, but Tam equally sure that there is no } 1 
saying that it is.) 

To begin with, she took up her domicile in 
Church, where she reigned sanctimoniously. She furthy 
occupied annexes in the Scottish drawing-room , 
the Scottish water-closet, and from these strategie = 
she had her say in the whole range of domestic life. Tha 
remaining firm in an inflated Sabbatarianism, she shite 
from class to class and status to status, and, albeit she has 
become an anachronism, she still exists strongly in half 
dozen unsuspected ways. Will she “ stage a come-back, 
Mrs. Muir thinks it possible and fears the Possibility: for 
it might even be that Mrs. MacGrundy * may pe 
people that she is the national spirit of Scotland.” 

I hope, and I think that we need not fear this pogo 
None the less nothing but good can come from any Witty 
and well-reasoned attempt, such as this is. to put the 
Grundy women out of countenance for Mrs. Muir 
rumbles along very entertainingly and gives some wel. 
aimed hard knocks. We may regret that in so serioys an 
undertaking she too often permits herself the use of slang 
expressions which carry neither rapier point nor bludgeo 
weight. For example, Mrs. MacGrundy is described 4 
being “scared stiff’ and ‘ shocked to the marrow,” and 
Mrs. Muir in one passage of summing up finds her “rather 
terrible.” Why, rather? I rather think, too, that her 
and there Mrs. Muir’s Church history is a trifle rough and 
more than a trifle partial, while her statements that ministers 
were not by the polite. supposed to cohabit with their 
wives and that ladies from the manse were not supposed 
to appear in church when they were expectant mothers 
hardly bear an application so wide as ske scems to suppose, 
No doubt she could give chapter and verse for her finding, 
and no doubt we could all mateh it with similar circum. 
stantial evidence, in England as well as in Scotlind. But 
there were none the less hundreds of manses, at any time 
one likes to name, which were comparatively free from any 
such ludicrous inhibitions. 

These, however, are small blemishes in a high-spirited and 
effective attack and in an amusing and informative demon- 
stration of Grundyish activities under the thistle throughout 
a century, CATHERINE Canswent, 
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Lord Inchcape 


James Lyle Mackay, First Earl of Inchcape. 
Politio. (John Murray. 15s.) 


By Hector 
Mr. Hicror Bouiruo starts his biography of the first Lord 
Inchcape by premising that it has been “a difficult’ and 
bewildering book to write ~ ; and, though all such apprehen- 
sions are speedily allaved by a thoroughly sound and pene- 
trating performance, the difliculties of the task are clear 
envigh. In the first place, there was very little matevial; 
end in the second, the life itself was lacking in * high lights” 
and dramatic incidents. It is the record of the steady career 
of a normal, phlegmatic Briton, endowed with character and 
integrity, just, considerate and grateful for work well done, 
but “hard as nails” in the pursuit of his goal, unremitting 
in his own labour, and without a: moment's indulgence tor 
laziness in others. So swift was he in decision, and so con- 
fident of the sufficiency of the spoken word, that most of his 
business was done viva voce, and much of it over the telephone. 
There were no diaries, and few letters. In such 
stances, the biographer has to rely upon his own power of 
recreating character out of the testimony of his subject's 
friends, and Mr. Bolitho’s sympathy and judgement neither 
falter nor mislead him. He has produced a life-like and very 
human portrait, all the more attractive for its honesty and 
downrightness. 

James Lyle Mackay, the fourth child of a Seots merchant- 
vaptain, was born at Arbroath eighty-four vears ago, in days 
when that now prosperous town was a little fishing village of 
few inhabitants, almost within sound of the Incheape bell 
which was afterwards to lend a title toanearldom. ‘ Jeemic ” 
Mackay was only eight years old when he made his first sca- 
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VAGABOND 


J. B. MORTON 


he country—reprint of a popular collection 1/- 





A treath of 
af * sketches. 


FOX-HUNTING 
WM. FAWCETT 


uch valuable information. . . 
Country Life. 


TROUT HERESY 
P. B. M. ALLAN 


The most revolutionary book on trout fishing ever written. 


WOODCOCK & SNIPE 
J. W. SEIGNE & E. C. KEITH 


“Will appeal to naturalist as w ell as to sportsman, . .”’—Field, 5/- 
BY THE WATER’S SIDE 


H. LANGFORD BROWN 


“Fishing book of charm .. . informative and never too e 
chatty. . .”—orning Post. o/- 


rich in good 5/- 


“Contains m 
. 1 
gdvice, » + * 


A HISTORY OF 
RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE 


ERNEST H. SHORT 
“A surprising amount of material . . . we lded into a@45, 
notable work.”—Sphere. 1 2/6 


HANDBOOK OF GEO-POLITICS 
ERNEST H. SHORT 
“Comprehensive and most readabie book. . 


uy -’—Scottish o 
Educational Journal, 8/6 


Fiction Fiction 


PORT OF CALL 


CHRISTINE CAMPBELL THOMSON 


“A book worth reading ... it has charm, it has life...” 27 
—Olive Wadsley. " 3/6 
™ “" 
SARA ALELIA 
HILDUR DIXELIUS 
“An epic of the far north . . . a masterpiece of story > / 
telling. . . .”—Daily Mail. 8/ 6 


CRIMSON CLAW 
WILLIAN HEWLETT 
"Times Literary 3/6 


me spirited adventure writing. .. 
t. 


Supt lei ie a 1 
CRYSTAL SKULL 
JACK McLAREN 
pp Eas tem mae teem meee gy 
DEATH SENTENCE 
ALICE DUER MILLER 
“An exciting and very competent novel.”—Daily Telegraph, 7/6 
CURSE OF RED SHIVA 
VIVIAN MEIK 
BF Rng, Giga aaa story with a very clever ending.” 3/6 


THE ROCKY ROAD TO JERICHO 
FRANK CHESTER FIELD 


“Will come as a surprise to most English people.” 
—Francis Iles. 


7/6 
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BOOKS FOR HAPPINESS 





This is one of the happiest 


anthologies published for some time. Sunday Times 
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SQUIRREL’S 
GRANARY 


A Countryman’s Anthology 
SIR W. BEACH THOMAS 





One of the most happily 


written travel bocks | have ever read. Queen 


WALKING 
DORSET 


JOAN BEGBIE 
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All these five books illustrated. 7/6 each 
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Business 


Political Fantasy and 
Economic Fact 
by 
SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
Harold Nicolson (Daily Telegraph) ~ ‘His 
book is a model of clear thinking and lucid 
expression, and in the present miasma of 


confused emations it comes as a sharp wind 
of common sense.”’ 
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journey to Archangel in one of his father’s boats ; before 
he was twelve he had lost both his parents ; and he was still 
only a schoolboy when he got his first job in a lawyer's office 
in Arbroath. At school he had made little mark. He was 
always fonder of boats than books ; and in later years boats 
were the theme of the only books he cared about—the works 
of Marryat, John Masefield, and W. W. Jacobs. 

In his twentieth year he came to London as Dill-of-lading 
clerk in a city office, was promoted to the customs department, 
and soon proved indispensable to his employers. They offered 
him a mission to India, over which two senior clerks had _ hesi- 
tated. Heaccepted at once, and became identified with the firm 
of Mackinnon Mackenzie, whose fortunes he built up almost 
single-handed. A tremendous worker, he was, even in 
those early days, remembered as ‘‘ one who could always swim 
without sinking anyone else.” .. . “* His methods of doing 
business were often original and surprising for their courage ” ; 
but they were almost invariably right. Success seemed to 
come to him unsought ; and he was soon one of the most 
trusted men in India. Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy, wel- 
comed him to his Legislative Council; and, when Mackay 
himself returned to England he was within an ace of being 
appointed Viceroy in succession to his old chief, when a 
premature move by Lord Morley upset the Cabinet, and the 
offer never matured. Mackay then turned his intevests 
to shipping, and within a few years was the leading shipowner 
in the world. The Great War took him by surprise and at 
a disadvantage. ‘* He had never been frustrated and he 
had grown used to success.”” But he threw himself into the 
breach, forced the Government to accept war-risks for the 
craft they commandeered ; and in the very thick of the 
campaign completed arrangements which brought combined 
fleets of 2,000,000 tons under his control. The culmination 
of his public service came in 1920, when he took over the 
sale of enemy ships, and put more than £20,000,000 
into the national exchequer. Honours crowded in upon him, 
his suecess was accounted his country’s asset. Nothing 
seemed to fail him. 

Nevertheless, the tide was turning. In the early days of 
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peace his popularity waned. His detractors Suspected }; 
of being mercenary, of lack of imagination and ove iia 
he crossed the floor of the House from the Liberal 41 
Conservative > benches ; -he no longer trusted the judge th 
of old friends. _ His closing years were bitterly Ooverelouje 
by the misfortunes of the shipping trade. The golden t tt 
had failed ; and the strain. became intolerable, The ey 
death of his daughter haunted him with accessions of r 7 
Still, he clung to the helm, and was chairman or Fa 
of over forty companies. He knew no use for life ce 
to work; and he died in harness, suddenly and om 
And, when the last balance in his ledger is struck, his “Ses 
epitaph remains the simple phrase of a devoted Hindu clerk. 
**I knew his heart. He was hard only to those who couli 
defend themselves. He was never cruel to little people.” 


ARTHUR Wavau, 


“F. dveatey” 


A Long Retrospect. By T. Anstey Guthrie. (Oxford Unive, 

sty Press. 15s.) , 
Tue author of Vice Versa had completed, but not Tevised, 
this autobiography when he died, at the age of 78, two Years 
ago. Those who have enjoyed his books and plays yj 
be grateful to the editors who have given it to the world 
despite certain little roughnesses which Anstey would certainly 
have removed ; for it is a very pleasing work, full of interesting 
reminiscence and anecdote, disarmingly modest, and fhe 
from the slightest touch of malice. The impression oy 
receives of him is well summed up in the editorial epitaph, 
* A nature whose love was unselfish and chivalrous,” 

Anstey knew almost everybody “ of importance in jj 
day,” and had parleyed with them. He has something 
keenly characteristic, and yet kindly, to say of each, Fo 
example, what could hit off the open-handed Phil May bette 
than this? “‘ IT say, Phil, ’'m on the rocks; can you let 
me have fifty pounds?’ ‘Sorry, old man,’ said Phil, ‘Tye 
only twenty, if that will do” ‘ All right,’ said the other, a 
he took the notes; ‘and don’t forget now—vou owe ine 
thirty.” And he left Phil firmly convinced that he was the 
debtor.” 

There is, in fact, as might be expected, much humour on 
almost every page. Some of the bulls or Malapropisms of 
Linley Sambourne are particularly amusing. Describing 4 
period of hard work, he said he had been “* keeping his nog 
to the gridiron.” He had not much liked a certain Lady 
Macbeth ‘in the street-walking scene.” Something bitte 
was “so sour that it set your fect on edge; his gorge rolled 
at it.” Millais, said Sambourne, had painted * Sir Isinglas 
at the Ford.” No wonder that “Sammy” warned his 
friends that they must not * take him too seriatim.” 

Similar pleasant stories, and similar thumb-nail sketches, 
of all sorts of peopie—many of them now forgotten, but 
worthy of being remembered—enliven the pages of the 
book: and there is, at the end, a very delightful chapter 
on the canine friends of whom Anstey had as many as Sit 
Walter Scott. Hamilton Aidé, Harry Furniss, Walter Frith, 
and the Cairn ‘* Mac ’—on all of these, and scores of others, 
Anstey has a word to say. But, to me at least, not less inter 
esting is the light, or rather the darkness visible, whieh 
Anstey throws on that mysterious entity called the public 
Vice Versa, after being repeatedly rejected, was at last 
accepted by James Payn, and had at once the enormos 
vogue of which everybody has heard. The Giant's. Robe, 
to my mind a much better novel, was comparatively a failur, 
and that though it had the splendid advertisement of 4 
charge of plagiarism which roused a long and somewhat 
bitter controversy. The Pariah, in which Anstey showed, 
I think, at least the promise of really high powers, had stil 
less success. Here, perhaps, the failure is understandable; 
for the public, which wanted another Vice Versa about 4 
girls’ school, with a Mrs. Bultitude in it, did not like a gloom 
book from a humorist. But I own I was surprised to real 
Anstey’s statement that no book of his, except the first and 
the Tinted Venus, had a circulation of more than ten 
twelve thousand, and that since the War not one paid the 
expenses of publication. A bookwriter’s career must be 
nearly as much an affair of chance as a bookmaker’: For 
tunately, Anstey had a small but safe income from his 
connexion with Punch: and he never failed, as he tells 0 
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THE PREACHER’S THEME 
TO-DAY 


Four Lectures delivered at the College of Preachcrs, | 
Washington. 
By WILIAM TEMPLE, Archbishop of Yori. . 6d. 


The Arclibishep’s great worke on theology and ph are 
known to a wide public. His message is here given in a concise 
form with incomparable lucidity. The book treats of the great 
fundamentals in a way equally helpful to preachers and to the 
thoughtful laity. No one ,who wishes to. be in touch with the 
theological thought of the day can afford to miss this remarkable 
little book. 


DIVINE HUMANITY 


Doctrinal Essays on New Testament Problems, 








By W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE, D.D. 5s. 
Principat Contents: The Clouds of Heaven: An Eschatological 
Study. John the Baptist. The Te mptation. W ha it is the 
Ciospel? The Mode of Divine Indwelling, ‘The Sense of the 
Past ”: A Christological Speculation. ‘* Yet Without Sin.” The 


Church of God. - The Atonement: An Interpretation. ‘the 


Words cf Institution. 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


1848-1907 

By C. S. PHILLIPS, D.D., formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer of Selwyn College, and Foundation Scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Phillips made his reputation as a historian by his former 
book on the Church in France from 1789 to 1848. He now 
takes up the story to 1907, when the modern period of the 
French Church begins. 


ROBERT GROSSETETE 
The Defender of Our Church and Our Liberties. 
Written and illustrated by B. C. BOULTER. 


With 4 Illustrations. 5s. 
A short and scholarly biography of the great Bishop of Lincoln, 
who p layed so important a part in English history. 
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THE FAILURE OF MODERN RESEARCH, 


A SURVEY 
by 
M. BEDDOW BAYLY, 


M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
A Bock of Outstanding Interest. Presents facts of 
importance to every individual. 
Death-rate per million living from Cancer, England 


and Wales: 
193-4. 


1904. 
879 1,563 

2s. 6d. net. 
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to meet with generosity from the critics. He also—mirabile 
dictu—received letters of gratitude from unknown corre- 
spondents, some of whom were even born in the present 
century. The author of a book which can give pleasure more 
than fifty years after its first appearance has mu¢h to console 
him. E. E. KEvxLert, 


Short Stories 


You Must Break Out Sometimes. By T. 
(Boriswood. 7s. 6d.) 


O. Beachcroft. 


Kneel to the Rising Sun. By Erskine Caldwell. (Secker, 
7s. 6d. 

The Trouble I’ve Seen. By Martha Gellhorn. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d.) 

The World Over. By Edith Wharton. (Appleton-Century. 
7s. 6d.) 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1935. (Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d.) 

Ir is a humble, amiable trait in human nature to seek 


authority, and perhaps the last remnant of a_ religious 
impulse is working in the attention some of us pay to the 
committees of the Prix Goncourt, of the Book Society, the 
Hawthornden, the Femina-Vie Heureuse and the O. Henry 
Memorial. But the divine should remain the inscrutable, 
and it is with rather mistaken frankness that the last-named 
committee publish not only the stories from which they 
have made their. final. choice but. their reports as well. 
There is something pleasantly naive in the action, some- 
thing reminiscent of the American hick face the films have 


made familiar, somethmg incredibly frank, open, high- 
cheekboned and a little shiny. This committee at any 


rate. we feel, has nothing in common with the visiting cards, 
the intrigue, the lobbying which are said to precede the 
Goncourt award: Yet the innocence in the American nature 
upsets the cart every time, and the shady Gallic decisions of 
the Old World produce the better results. 

The American first prize has been awarded on points to 
Miss Kay Boyle for a glossy and arty little piece about 
Austrian politics which should be treated less superficially 
or not at all: the second prize goes to a long, worthy tale 
of the depression, tiring in its lack of selection. Among 
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the dozen or so other stories there is none by Mr. Paul 
or Miss Katherine Anne Porter, none by the other Amer 
authors on this list, by Mr. Caldwell, Miss Gellhorn 
by Mrs. Wharton, whose suave, well-bred tales in her lates 
volume are technically very expert, though in the cae 
triviality of her anecdotes it is hard to recognise the auth; 
of The Children or that superb horror story, A Bote j 
Perrier, Perhaps the O. Henry judges were not allord 
a very interesting range of choice, but their remarks ON the 
stories they have dealt with seem sometimes a little CUrioys: 
remarks like that of Mr. Jackson, a San Francisco literary 
editor, who praises the original material of a tough tak 
by Mr. Upton Terrell: ** William Wister Haines’s sty i 
high tension lines, and this is telephone work.” 


OF eve 


Kneel to the Rising Sun has this immense superiority to the 
stories in the O. Henry Memorial: it has moral background, 
Mr. Caldwell’s toughness is not the toughness of Hemingway 
or his imitators, a mannerism, a self-dramatisation, a mere 
literary device : it comes from a sense of unbearable suffering; 
it is the brutal reaction to a brutal world: and reading thes 
tales of cruelty and stupidity, one wonders what the future will 
make of the civilisation of which they are honest evidence, 
Belief in Mr. Beachcroft’s evidence and Miss Gellhom 
may be qualified: these writers are politically-minded, 
the conditions they describe may, in part, be ascribed tp 
temporary things, to financial depressions and the capitalist 
system, but Mr. Caldwell is not political. He is expressing 
his horror of human nature, of the unchanging brutality of 
men, and there is something of Blake in the bareness of his 





presentation. The infant’s cry, the midnight harlot’s curse; 
these are Mr. Caldwell’s subjects too, and, like the old nude 
prophet, he sometimes stands on the edge of absurdity accor. 
ing to this world’s standards. The girl raped by the speakeasy 
proprietor, the old man eaten by hogs, the man who shot his 
child because she was hungry: they are presented with the 
bareness of legend, like characters in a morality. 

Mr. Beachcroft is likely to become, after Mr. H. E. Bates, 
the most distinguished short-story writer in this country, 
He is an imaginative realist very nearly of the first order, 
As a realist he gives almost as satisfactory a sense of saturation 
in the lives of his characters, lorry driver, tramp, boxer, 
-arpenter, stoker, labour agitator, as Mr. Leslie Halward, 
whose first book was recently reviewed here (not quite, for 
Mr. Beachcroft is outside the class of which he writes and there 
is oceasionally a note of patronage in his simple dialogue), 
but the stories have more poetic value than Mr. Halward’s, 
I refer less to his imagery, his wit, in the seventeenth-century 
sense of dexterity of thought (from the merely decorative, the 
sunflowers with “ their yellow-bearded negro faces” to the 
emotive, “ suffering that no longer hurt, like dead and dried 
corpses of small forest animals”), than to the passionately felt 
idea behind the stories, an idea as simple as Conrad's: the 
mental integrity of the dispossessed, the loyalty of class, the 
friendship and tenderness which exist outside the law. And 
though the idea is a little cramped by political implications, 
so that we feel Mr. Beachcroft’s inspiration would find it hard 
to adjust itself to a world in which his side had_ proved 
victorious, it gives his stories the strength of a common passion. 

Miss Gellhorn’s book is more explicitly political. She has 
gained her material as a worker in the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, but the occasion, the material, does not 
explain the admirable art with which she presents her charaec- 
ters. Her stories are quite amazingly unfeminine. In Joe 
and Pete, for example, the heart-breaking tale of a union 
organiser whose strike fails and who has to watch the gradual 
disappearance of his comrades’ confidence not only in himself 
but in the idea of unity, it is quite impossible to detect that a 
woman is writing. She has none of the female vices of w- 
balanced pity or factitious violence; her masculine characters 
are presented as convincingly as her female, and her writing 
is hard and clear : 

* The larger factories lie on a narrow low strip: of land beside 
the river. The Minton soup factory is the biggest. In common 
with most big factories it hesitates in appearance between 4 
hospital and a prison. It seems to have grown by some curious 
elementary process of nature: like the amoeba perhaps, dividing 
and multiplying. Parts are old, ramshackle, clinging to the new 
bricks and concrete. Runways span the street, the buildings 
weave and sprawl, dim, unshakeable. Doors, like mouseholes, 
unreasonably pierce the walls anywhere . a 
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The letter above—from a World-travelled journalist 
who writes from Durban, South Africa—is in some 
respects the most interesting, and in other respects the 
most challenging, that we have ever received from 
a Barneys smoker. 


Is any tobacco worth £2 a tin... even under the con- 
ditions when—and to the man to whom—“ money is 
no object” ? Actually Barneys is the /east costly of the 
World’s three or four outstanding pipe tobaccos. 


Nevertheless, making due allowance for the excep- 
tional circumstances, this tribute to Barneys worth is 
very wonderful ; “The World’s finest smoke,” he calls 
it. Certainly no other Tobacco smoked to-day owes 
so much, in its development, to the praise and recom- 
mendation of the men who smoke it. Have jou tried 
Barneys ? Barneys may bring to you a deeper sense 
of pipe-joy than you ever before have known. 


BARNEYS 
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“ The best Empire yet.” Int oz 
“LEADS” and 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
** EVERFRESH ” Tins, ro}d. oz. 
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BARNEYS IDEAL. 
Barneys (medium), Punchbowle 
(full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
In ““EVERFRESH” Tins, 1'2d. oz. 
READY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, 1/2d. 





(219) - Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Ocean. By Paul Nizovoy. 


il Translated by John Cournos. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 6d.) ; ; 


uw 
is. 


Tare Harvest. By Eleanor Peters. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
David and Joanna. By George’ Blake. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Surprise Item. By Nikolai Gubsky.. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


The Phoenix’s Nest. By Elizabeth Jenkins. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


HA Fr the people who write novels seem to have little idea of 
the difficulty and complexity of the problems they set them- 
selves. If some of them undertake tasks which a Tolstoi or 
a Flaubert might hesitate te tackle, and dash off a hundred 
thousand words where the masters of fiction might fear to 
put pen to paper, that is in itself a sign of the limited imagina- 
tion which can be contented with easy effects, or banal or super- 
ficial ones. It is curious to note how often books by these 
enterprising and often quite talented writers are either much 
too long or much too short. Hither they do not tell us nearly 
enough or a selective faculty is wanting and they give us all 
sorts of information that leaves us cold and unenlightened, 
so that we are left with a conviction that they have not under- 
stood clearly enough the nature of their subjects. None of 
the five writers under review has achieved a perfect solution 
of his difficulties. Two have set out to describe pioneering 
families in remote places, families that hack their way to a 
livelihood, so to speak, through the local colour; two others 
wish to tell us something of changes ozcurring in these islands 
at the present day ; and one has had the temerity to try a 
reconstruction of life in Elizabethan times. 

The Ocean tells of a strong, silent Russian who turns his 
back on towns and, having saved up a little moncy, elects to 
settle in a lonely place in the far north and live by fishing and 
hunting. He takes a woman with him, and looks forward 
to the pattering of tiny feet in the great open spaces. 

“He, William, like a mighty, fruitful tree, would make the 

beginning of a whole grove. With strong roots, with a healthy 
sap, with an invincible will to life. Remerkable !” 
Remarkable, indeed. Besides being a healthy sap, William 
is a solemn stick, and, although as resoureeful as Robinson 
Crusoe, he is not in every respect a good companion to his 
Vera, and it is not to be wondered at that the Northern 
Lights begin to play on her nerves. However, they make a 
living and raise children, not all of whom wish to remain in 
the nest. There are some ** powerful” scenes of primitive 
passion where men are men and beasts are beasts, but all 
the best parts of the book are directly concerned with such 
things as fishing and hunting, with seals, wolves, walruses, 
reindeer, and journeys in storms and blizzards over ice and 
snow. There is a particularly telling account of an invasion 
by lemmings: in two days, William was literally eaten out of 
house and. home : 

‘In the provision shed and in the yard everything had been 

destroyed; all the products had been eaten, of the seal hides 
there was not left a trace. Even the barrels themselves, and the 
cases, had been half chewed; of the fishing equipment only the 
ends cf the ropes remained.” 
The chronology of the book is not precisely worked out. but 
towards the end the Allies are in Archangel. The translation 
is often peculiar. ‘* The multitudinous feathered host was 
gaily feeding on the gifts of the sea... .  ‘* Vera said: 
* Look. What a noisy life exists on this bird-inhabited cliff !°”’ 
Perhaps Vera was using one of those books of handy phrases 
for use in foreign parts. Again, ‘* At a neighbouring hillock 
there flashed by silhouettes of large quadrupeds.”” The book 
was printed in America and type and paper are unusually 
pleasant : I recommend them te the notice of those given to 
the mass-production of fiction. 

Miss Eleanor Peters introduces us to a family, perhaps best 
described as Britishers, who have settled in a valley beneath 
the Andes. The actual material is magnificent—a_ fertile 
landseape, romantic natives, racial antipathies, an unpleasant 
old man, eager young women, The manners are colonial, the 
life patriarchal : 

*Candelight blossomed within. Abner, sleek and brushed and 
conscious of his stiff new trousers, sorted the gramophone discs, 
his hands careful. Still light shone on the cloth, the flowers, the 
knives carefully polished with river sand; on the cake, golden- 


brown and rich as bumble-bees, big round as the milk-pan in which 


it was cooked, Grandfather sat near the fire, his gre 
a new panueld knotted loosely about his neck. 
and glanced now and then towards the distant w 


at beard cor»: 
He read his Bi 
agon-road,” 
That is so true to type, with the big hands, big cake 
beard and Bible, that it reads almost like a parody 


indeed Miss Peters is far too generous with her dom, 


» Ste 
Ang 
iz esti 

vignettes : she makes one feel that she must have Writ 
is] 


the book without bothering to take off her apron. By 


saa 
she has produced a detailed picture of an unfamiliar kind 
life, and though the detail is diffuse and the sentiment hu mel 
true observation, of which there is a good deal, shines With, 
light not easily put out. Perhaps the most interesting hap. ex} 
pening is that one of the girls, Justine, falls in loye With 
cattle thief named Alejo Vargas. As a Chileno he is Jog ere 
down on by her family ; also, his father has been murdered jy nas 


her grandfather : 


“The night was vast about her, deep as heaven, and all aguiys roe 
with strange secret things that thrilled through it like still niys 


It called her, drew her, and down on the bank the trees hung ble we 
and still! What would Mama say ?”’ 

Alejo is rather too much the fizzing charmer.“ The wind: Wi 
we read, “ was a poem in his night-black hair.” A poem jy in 
D. H. Lawrence, no doubt. Further, his eves were like 
mountain pools, and “under its silken panuelo his thn th 


curved strong and cruel, and graceful as the throat of a you» 
unbroken colt.” Justine eloped with him. was cut off by he 
family, and obliged to go native. Before long it was plain that 
the marriage was a flop, ‘for Justine and Alejo belonged ty 
different races, “* with different thoughts and ideals, differen 
perceptions,” and the dark gods, about whom we used to hea 
so much, do not always make faithful husbands. The book js r 
longish, has a happy ending, and is more likely to please wome 

than men. ; 

Mr. George Blake transports us to Glasgow. where a nis 
boy ealled David Lusk lives in a stuffy house with a repressed 
aunt, a malade imaginaire uncle. and a benevolent lodge, 
He goes out on a bicycle into the country, and takes us fx 
from the kailyard : 

“There were revealed to him for the first time tho element 
of space and height, of distance and colour—of freedom and beat 
under the high spring clouds moving rapidly at the urge of th 
mellow sou’-west wind. Behind the stinging of tears in his eyes 
there was a vague awareness of endless, lovely, dangerous poss: 
bilities. Behind that again was a dumb resentment of the almost 
incredible fact that he, David Lusk, had by the intolerable chanes , 
of life beon denied this vision until his nineteenth year.” 





Fortunately the * lovely possibility ** becomes a certainty in : 
the shape of another cyclist, Joanna Cree, and before long 
* the half-emancipated slaves of a civilisation built on indi 
trialism and the doetrines of John Calvin were holding thei 
mad conventicle of sun-worship.”” In fact, Mr. Blake ’ 
interested in ‘ the struggle of simple, imprisoned people, of 
Davids and Joannas everywhere, to escape into freedom and 
peace, wherein love might blossom sweetly and life be full of 
simplicity... A pleasing subject, and Mr. Blake's treatment 
of it is sunny, perhaps too sunny. But it was a good idea to 
use the bicycle as a symbol of insurgent youth. It is one o! 
the weaknesses of Surprise Item that it is as poor in symbols as The | 
in visual imagery. Mr. Gubsky, always thoughtful, is too 9¢gm, 
prone to Iet his writing appear like a stream of intelligent but isd} 
‘asual talk. A retrospective passage will give an idea o! 
his theme : 


* Ronald... had tried to build a solid career and a sai 
marriage ; they had both collapsed . . . He had fallen in love wit! 


T 


an idea and a woman; and his lyrical exaltation had led hin bs 
to murder, His tonnection with Communism seemed severed . . - th 

*. > . . . a ne 
The Phoenix's Nest had better be described as light historical t: 
reading. It is an attempt to give us that impossible thing 


the private lives of eminent Elizabethans, including Marlowe, é 
Kyd, Greene, Raleigh and Dr. Dee. In books of this sort the 
machinery is apt to creak (It was April now in the yea 
1590; but this spring there were fewer walks in the fields for 


the two sisters) and the “ colourful” passages tend to be@ 


trial’ (** Marlowe was deep asleep and dreaming that he : 
approached the walls of a beleaguered city in the train of ORS 
| & 


conqueror, &¢."")s it 
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REAL Thing 


There's something so different about ithe whole almosphere 
“ over there” with no fime limit for revelling. You can keep it 
up until ihe crack of dawn—if the spirit moves you—and 
find a new relish in rolls and coffee to start another day. 

France and Belgium are happy hunting grounds for the 
holiday maker with their gay capitals, historic old fowns 
and last but not least ihe fascinating coast resorts with miles 
of sun-kissed sands and turquoise sea. 

Cross to a world of unrestricled pleasure where they 
understand ihe art of being cet ease. 

Holland, Germany and Switzerland will also claim ycur 
altention when planning your 1936 holidays. 


16 CONTINENTAL ROUTES 


HARWICH - - HOOK 
HARWICH - FLUSHING 
HARWICH - ANTWERP 
HARWICH - ZEEBRUGGE 


DOVER - - - CALAIS 
DOVER - - - OSTEND 
FOLKESTONE - BOULOGNE 
FOLKESTONE - DUNKERQUE 
NEWHAVEN - - DIEPPE HARWICH - - ESBJERG 
SOUTHAMPTON - HAVRE GRIMSBY - HAMBURG 
SOUTHAMPTON - ST. MALO HULL - -ROTTERDAM 
GRAVESEND - ROTTERDAM NEWCASTLE - BERGEN 


For all information apply .Continental Departments, 

VICTORIA STATION, S.W.1I (for SOUTHERN Routes), or 

LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.C.2 (for HARWICH 

Routes), or any Station, Office or Agency of the Great 

Western; London, Midland & Scottish; London & North 
Eastern or Southern Railways. 


GWR-LMS 
LNER - SR 
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Motoring Two Sound 


TieRE was much to hold my interested attention in the two 
cars Lwas sent for trial last month, the new 17-h.p. Armstrong- 
Siddeley and the 25-h.p. Wolseley, but what pleased me as 
much as anything about them was their size as sensible travel- 
ling carriages. You might perhaps suppose that good-sized 
bodywork would be supplied as a matter of course on chassis 
of these power-denominations, but, as we have painfully learnt 
in the last two or three years, the strange fashion at present 
fs to reduce the accomodation as the power is increased. 
There is paradoxical proof of it in the fact that when models 
are given larger engines it is usually in order to allow comfort- 
able bodywork to be fitted. 

The Armstrong-Siddeley’s engine is of that useful size 
familiarly known as the 2—-4—that is to say its capacity is just 
under two litres and a half. It differs from the great majority 
of the others of its type in having a really long stroke. As a 
rule, a 16—-17-h.p. Six has a bore of about 72, with a stroke of 
not more than 100 or so, but the Armstrong-Siddeley’s measure- 
ments are 66.67 by 114, a combination I do not remember 
Seeing for a long time. The wheelbase is 9 ft. 8 in., and by 
decidedly clever design a really comfortable body is available 
that has not too much rear overhang and provides room inside 
for long legs and spreading elbows. The head-room is generous, 
the six windows wide and deep, and in all essential respects it 
is what is called a touring saloon. 

The luggage-hold took my fancy more than do most, as, 
with the platform down, it will hold four suit-cases of assorted 
sizes and, a point to be remembered. a bag of golf-clubs 
behind the back seat-squab. Golf-clubs generally defeat the 
designer of any but the biggest cars and the things have to be 
nursed between the passengers’ knees or allowed to encumber 
the floor-space, already none too free. The seating is particu- 
larly good; the, to me, usual bucket seats are abandoned in 
favour of a much more comfortable single seat, with a dividing 
and folding arm-rest. The back seat also has a central arm- 
rest, and both are properly tilted and well upholstered. Tub- 
ular multi-spring construction is used in the front, and 
one of the results of this skeleton framework is that the back 
passengers have more room for their feet. The back seat is 
forward of the axle. A folding table is fitted to the back 
of the front seat. 
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British Cars 


In general the design of the Armstrong-Siddeley eNgine 
unchanged from the last examples. The valves are gp, rt 
overhead by push-rods and rockers, having a mi ny 
quiet action ; cooling is by pump, ignition by battery and ay 
The whole unit is a very well-finished piece of work, reminig. 
of the days when car-engines were turned out as they > 
be—things to take a pride in. The gear-box is, of Some a 
original Armstrong-Siddeley pre-selective, with a new auto, te 












"ass: Al : autonat 
clutch. This disengages automatically when the enginge 






drops to about 600 revolutions a minute, and you ean 
up and down quickly and without any roughness 
engagement. 

The car sent me for the trial was unfortunately brand-ney 
not much more than 400 miles showing on the mileag. 
recorder, and the engine and running gear were in consequens 
decidedly stiff. Judging by a trial I had had a few Weeks 
before of the 12-Plus Armstrong-Siddeley, I should say that 

the performance of the 17-h.p. on the day I tried it was y 
least 20 per cent. below par. None the less, it ran in lively 
fashion, fast enough for me to get a working idea of its real 
‘apabilities. It showed plenty of life, picked up and ace). 
rated well and gave good all-round results. The points I likg 
specially were the brakes, steering and springing; the fir 
were both smooth and powerful in action, the second light 
and direct, and the third easy-riding yet steady enough ty 
give safe holding at all speeds. The price of the car is £475., 
foursome coupé on a shorter wheelbase costs £380. 

The Wolseley can be looked upon as another example of oy 
defences against the American invasion—still too few by fy. 
It is powerful and-very fast, quiet-running, flexible and yey 
sasy to drive. And it has a very big. body—bigger, I think 
than its immediate rivals from across the Atlantic. I hay 
columns of figures before me showing how wide, ‘long and high 
it is, but, as few people except_coachbuilders have ever bee 
known to go over their cars with a tape-measure, it is probable 
that these calculations would be of small interest. It jj 
enough to remark that the inside of the car is one of the 
largest saloons I have sat in and that there is plenty of room 
for five people and sprawling room for four. 

The lines are excellent, the car having the appearance of 
being low, though it is not—at all events inside. The seats are 
wide and deep, well stuffed and comfortably angled. The 
backs are shaped to give support -to.one’s spine where it is 
said to be most wanted. There is a foot-rest as well.asam- 
rests at side and centre. The ventilation, fashionably called 
air-conditioning in the specification, is very successfal; the 
draughtlessness is arranged for by a combination of 
window-louvres and hinged quarter-lights. The point I liked 
most about the body is the remarkably wide-angled view the 
driver gets. The screen is, or seems to be, particularly wide 
and high. I suppose it is wide, and the impression of height 
comes from the generous rake and the fact that the front edge 
of the roof lies further back than is usually the case. The 
point I liked least was the back-seat access to the luggage: 
hold. 

The Wolseley Super-Six, as it is called, has an engine of 3} 
litres, a plain but workmanlike job, carried on rubber at four 
points, with push-rod operated overhead valves, and the can- 
shaft driven by chain. Twin down-draught carburettors are 
used, with a silencing air-cleaner. The 4-speed gear-box has 
a synchromeshed top-and-third, third being also practically 

silent. The brakes are hydraulic and a permanent jacking 
system is standard. A well-found car. 

I found the Wolseley delightful to drive. It is very fast, 
its comfortable maximum being at least 75 miles gn hour on 
top and about 60 on third, and even when you are driving it 
fairly hard the engine makes very little noise. At the extreme 
end of the revolution-range there is a very slight tremor, but 
I don't suppose nine out ten would notice it. It climbs hills 
in a manner that can only be called brilliant, third speed being 
particularly useful. I should imagine that this speed would 
carry the car and a full load over most military mountain roads 
on the Continent-—a very desirable virtue. I should have 
liked the steering to have been a little more direct, but it 
safe enough and in any case steady. The equipment includes 
everything any reasonable driver or passenger could want, 
and I think the whole thing at £340 surprising value for money, 
You will notice that in this last and most important respect 
it shows up well with its rivals. 
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JOUN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Carrespondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advit 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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More people are buying 














| Riley cars 


; -_ sate Uly THE sales of Riley cars this 
tf year are considerably in ex- 
€ ew _ cess of previous years: We 
F are not quite sure that we 
J Vine would prefer that regularity 
of output and unvaryinglevel 

of price which for a decade has been the 
wonder and envy of many a manufacturer; 
but it would seem that in the re-designed, 
improved Nine at £269 and the 5-seater 
6-light Adelphi at £350 we have “pulled 
off a double.” That is unusual in the motor 
trade and no doubt accounts 

~_ 4 the for the mild boom in Rileys 
- at the present time. It also 

6 i hi indicates that they are both 
aa | very good cars for the 
money. Dunlop Tyres, and 

Adelphi Triplex Glass all round. 
Riley (Coventry ) 

Limited, Coventry. 
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THE WORLD'S 


ALL OVER THE WORLD, DUNLOP 
TYRES UPHOLD THE REPUTATION 
OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE 
PNEUMATIC TYRE INDUSTRY 












IRELAND 


LAND OF 
YESTERDAY 
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of the good communications, comfortable hotels, splendid sport... . 

fishing, yachting, golf, racing. Ancient Ireland, of the storied past, 
with Round Towers and ruined castles standing like fingerposts to history 
and legend. Two things stand unchanged in a changing world. The 
beauty of the incomparable Irish scenery and the hearty welcome cf the 
Irish people. Write for the Great Southern Railways’ Special Folders 
Seven-Day Centract Tickets and ‘‘All-in ‘' Tours. 


SOME FAMOUS BEAUTY RESORTS 


Howth * Duncannon ° Ballybunion * Glencur * Killaloe © Mullaghmore 
Greenore * Kilkenny ‘ Arklow ‘ Fermoy ° Rosapenna * Limerick © Westport 
Bundoran * Clonmel 


ROUTES 


You may travel by any of the following steamship routes :— 

HOLYHEAD - KINGSTOWN LIVERPOOL - DUBLIN 

FISHGUARD - ROSSLARE FISHGUARD - WATERFORD 
FISHGUARD - CORK 


Guides and particulars of Holiday and Tourist Fares from any L.M.S or G.W. Steti n, 
Uffice or Agency or on application at any of the following addresses :— 


ON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY, EUSTON STATION, LONDON, 
N.W.1; GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, PADDINGTON STATION, LONDON, 
W.2; GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS OF IRELAND, KINGSBRIDCE 
STATION, DUBLIN; BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO. LTD., ROYAL 
LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL; CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO. 
LTD., FISHGUARD HARBOUR, SOUTH WALES; THE IRISH TOURIST 
ASSOCIATION, O'CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN. 
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A HOLIDAY in the Irish Free State is a holiday indeed. Modern Irelend 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BOVIS LIMITED 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 
BONUS SHARE ISSUE 











‘Tne annual general meeting of Bovis Limited was held on May 14th, 
at the registered offices of the company, 35 High Street, Marylebone, 
London, W. 

Mr. Vincent Gluckstein (one of the managing directors) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. E. Collett, F.C.I.S.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, The report and 
accounts for the year 1935 were circulated to the shareholders on 
April 21st last, and I propose, therefore, with your permission to 
take them as read. (Agreed.) 

After making allowance for all expenses, the net profit amounts 
to £37,766 2s. 6d., which compares with £37,566 8s. 7d. for 1934. 
To this must be added the sum of £934 2s. 5d. brought forward from 
last vear, making a total of £38,700 4s. lld. 

The Preference dividend of £9,375 has already been paid, and 
your directors now recommend that a dividend of 1}d. per share 
per annum, less income-tax, be paid on the Ordinary share capital. 
Lhis (owing to the recent increase in the standard rate of income- 
tax) will absorb £13,899 14s. 9d. (not £14,127 12s. 1d., as stated in 
the directors’ report), which, with the Preference dividend already 
paid, will leave a balance of £15,425 10s. 2d., out of which your 
directors propose that the sum of £2,000 be transferred to general 
reserve, and that the sum of £12,000 be transferred to ‘* Reserve for 
contingencies, &c.”’ 

THe Supsimprary Company. 

Your subsidiary company, Nox Limited, has taken over the staff 
which was employed by Bovis Contractors, and they are con- 
tinuing to operate in the ordinary way as building contractors at 
their offices in New Bond Street. Nox Limited is under the inde- 
pendent management of Mr. W. Charles Ide, who has with him on 
the board Mr. F. Henwood. 

We are happy to report that not only have we succeeded in satis- 
fying and retaining all those architects and building owners who 
have entrusted their work to us, but we are continually adding to 
their number as circumstances permit, as it is our policy to govern 
our progress by the expansion of the new staff we are constantly 
training in order to secure the most efficient service for the users 
of our system. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 











AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 British 
Banking and Insurance Companies. 


TR T 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and 
sold at any time through any Stockbroker or 





Bank. Estimated yield, from 33 per cent. to 
4 per cent. Price of Units, 19th May, 
21s. 3d. 
TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED, 





=¥ CORNHILL : LONDON : E.C.3. TEL: MANSION HOUSE 5467 
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fpply to Managing Director for “* Bank-Insurance ” Shares Handbook. . 
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Finance 3 
The Investment Outlook 


Ir this column of The Spectator were written fo 
speculator, it would not be very difficult to in 
directions where, notwithstanding the unsettlem 
international politics, activity seems likely to co 
with possibly an upward tendency in prices. Consider, 
tions, for example, of the chaotic conditions of curreney 
and especially the uncertainty with regard to the future 
of the French frane, rightly or not have no terrors for the 
holders of Gold Mining Shares, for the popular idea is 
that anything tending to produce a further fall in s 
would occasion a rise rather than a fall in the Sterling 
price of gold. When we come nearer home to British 
Industrial shares, it would probably also be true to say 
that while, in the mass, prices at the present time seen 
to have sufficiently discounted the possibilities of further 
improvement in Home trade, there are some directions 
where, as a result of Government spending for National 
Defence or of other special influences a still furthe 
advance in share-values is probable. 
Tur IXvestor’s Prosiem. 

Inasmuch, however. as The Spectator appeals rather to 
the investor than to the speculator, it has to be admitted 
that we have reached a position when it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine the future course of price movements 
and to say whether the cautious investor would do well 
to disregard political apprehensions and to continue to 
invest freely, or whether a pause on the idea of obtaining 
stocks at a little lower level is to be recommended, 
Admittedly all high-class investment stocks stand at a 
very high level, so that the yield of interest is miserably 
small. On the other hand, the allowance on bankers’ 
deposit rates is even smaller, though incidentally it must 
not be forgotten that up to a moderate amount the Post 
Ollice Savings Bank still offers 2} per cent. interest on 
money that can be withdrawn at any time, while similar 
facilities are offered by the joint stock banks through their 
Hfome Safe accounts. 
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Corporation Srocks. 

Moreover, there are not altogether wanting signs of 

some of the borrowers of the trustee type having to offer 
somewhat better terms to investors than was the case 
only a few months ago. Early in the year English Cor- 
porations were finding little difliculty in borrowing in 
3 per cents. at 100, but they are now not finding it too 
easy to borrow in 8 per cents. at 99, many of the recent 
issues at that price now standing at a discount. More- 
over, while British Funds themselves keep wonder- 
fully firm, there is a tendency for them to react 
as soon as they approach the peak level of last year. 
Not only so, but there are also signs of money being 
a little more usable by reason of the greater activity in 
Home trade, while perhaps a still more suggestive fact 
is the upward tendency in the price of wheat and other 
commodities, and we may yet be reminded of the old 
saying that high prices of commodities usually coincide 
with low prices for gilt-edged securities. 
Iam not suggesting, however, that any sharp downward 
turn in gilt-edged securities is about to take place, but 
rather that we may have seen the peak of the high prices, 
and, if that is so, it must not be forgotten that one of the 
reasons for the abnormally high prices of some of the 
prior charge stocks of the best Industrial companies 1s 
due to the very low yicld offered by trustee securitics; 
in other words, any downward movement in the trustee 
group is likely to be followed by a proportionate decline 
in Debenture stocks and Preference shares of Industrial 
concerns. When it comes to a question of Ordinary 
shares in Industrial companies. or, as they are sometimes 
called, equities, it may be well also to remember that in 
a general way such shares or equities should yield the 
investor at the very least 1} per cent. more than the yield 
from gilt-edged securities. As a matter of fact, however, 
many of these equitics stand at prices offering nothing 
like this margin, 





(Continued on page 958.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


———— 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
100th ANNUAL REPORT. 
NEW RECORDS IN 1935. 
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p 100th Annual General Meeting of The Liverpool and London 
Te be Insurance Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, 


yd Globe 4 : 
Yay 20th, in Liverpool. 







Teney, Wir. A. E. Pattinson, the Chairman, stated that, apart from two 
future ssceptional years immediately following the War, underwriting 
or the srfit of £637 839 in 1935 had never been exceeded in the Company s 
dea ; story. ‘Every depart ment contributed to that splendid result— 
ee Fire to the extent of £482,741; Accident, £133,809; Marine, 
erling 91,289. 

erling "1" Life business at £2,460,601 constituted a record high level. 
ritish Roap AND OTHER AccIDENTS.—17,000 Kittep ANNUALLY. 

0 Say The Chairman said that public attention had been focused upon 
Seem the serious problem of road accidents. There were, however, 


rther more people killed b= a anes vee oocur ae — 
the home than are killed on the roads by motor-cars. ut of the 


tions total number of 17,000 fatal accidents occurring each year in Great 
1onal Britain, roughly, . 
rthe: 7,500 are killed in and about the home ; 


6,500 are killed on the road ; 
3,000 are killed in industrial accidents ; 
and the tale of injured is equally impressive. 
Tt to There had been very marked alteration in the general attitude 
tte towards fire waste. 
tted 1935 Resurrs. 


ugly Net Premiums.—Fire, £3,960,629 (against £3,960,976 for 1934) ; 











ents Accident and Miscellaneous, £4,293,399 (against £4,483,705) ; 
well Marine, £290,393 (against £282,413). 
ty Profits, exclusive of interest, were: Fire, £482,741 ; Accident, 
. £133,809; Marine, £21,289; and Life, £26,000. Total interest to 
%, Profit and Loss Account was £442,749. 
led. At the new record figure of £2,460,601 net new life sums assured 
ta were £101,118 greater than in 1924. Interim bonuses were main- 
bly tained at the sarne high rate as in the preceding year—viz., whole- 
ary? life at 45s. per cent. per annum, endowment at 4Us. per cent. per 
annum. 
ust Profit and Loss Account, after providing for dividend, income- 
ost tax, &c., showed a balance carried forward of £553,796. 
on The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
lar 13s. 6d. per share was declared, making 27s. per share, less tax, 
; for 1935. 
Cir eee ee ce ee Oe Oe ae 
LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD AND 
of LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES. 
; SUCCESS OF THE KEY-FLAT. 
i Tar twenty-sixth annual general meeting of the London County 
Th Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Limited, was held on May 19th, 
M) at J14-116 Park Street, W. 
it Sir William J. M. Burton (the Chairman) said that the accounts 


marked another year of progress and consolidation ; they were on 
afirmer foundation than at any time since the Company’s formation. 
Their income, after deducting outgoings, was £568,610, as against 
t £507,142, while the net revenue was £350,056, against £297,236. 
Competition remained keen. He felt sure shareholders would agree 


, that the policy which the Directors had pursued had resulted in 
: placing the Company on an extremely sound footing. 
Competition remains keen, and it speaks volumes for the organis- 
ing powers and alertness of our staff that we should find ourselves 
| in the advantageous position in which we are today. 


The repairs and maintenance reserve shows that we brought in 
from last vear £101,276, and expended in extraordinary work during 
the year £59,339, leaving a balance of £41,937. We have added the 
sum of £60,000 to this account from the year’s revenue, making the 
acount now £101,937. 

As stated in the report we have completed our programme as to 
the exterior of our properties and are budgeting for the completion 
during the next. two years of our task of bringing the interior of our 
properties fully up to date as tenancies expire. 

The sign of the Key-Flat had become an item of goodwill, because 
Prospective tenants were attracted by that sign, knowing that they 
could rely on the efficient management of the property in which 
they proposed to dwell. Key-Flats provided accommodation for 
some 34,000 people, or just about equal to the population of Perth 
end rather more than that of Margate and Guildford. 

Mr. T. J. Cullen (Managing Director) said that they were pleased 
With their purchases made during the year. Lettings were extra- 
ordinarily good. The Ordinary stock had earned 14 per cent. for 
the year, and in a full year—the current year—the earnings should 

15 per cent. ‘The excellent demand for their properties indicated 
that they had a fundamentally sound undertaking that would pro- 
duce a regular and reliable return for the stockholders. 


The report was adopted and at a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were passed providing the means of obtaining 

















THE NEW 
OUTLOOK 


Edited: by Henry Brinton 


A new Monihly Magazine epitomizing the view of the 
social engineer and not the partisan. 


FIRST ISSUE - JUNE, 1936 


Regular Contributors: 
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additional capital when required. The Chairman explained that 
they had no intention of making an immediate issue. 





DID YOU SAY 
SANDWICHES! 


ae You will be pleasantly 
surprised at the lovely 
sandwiches you can make 
with HOVIS. Take a few on 
your next holiday outing. 


frad pour 
HoVIS 


l oday ? 


There is Strength 
in every Slice 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


THe sixty-seventh annual general meeting of the London and 
Manchester Assurance Company, Limited, was held on May 20th, 
1936, at the Chief Offices, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 

Mr. Walter H. Brown (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. H. Dawes) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors to the share- 
holders, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the contents of the directors’ 
report and the statement of accounts will be familiar to vou, and 
d assume you are agreeable that they be taken as read. (Agreed.) 

ORDINARY BRANCH. 

In this branch the new assurances in the year reached the record 
figure of £4,690,312, whilst the premium income was £1,309,453, 
representing an increase of £80,069. Claims under policies amounted 
to £519,664, of which £370,826 was paid in respect of matured 
endowment assurances. Surrenders at £127,048 were less than 
in the previous year, whilst the consideration money for annuities 
granted amounted to £56,291, as compared with £128,309 in the 
year before. I may say that we are not anxious for too large an 
amount of this class of business in present conditions. 

The excellent reversionary bonus of £2 4s. per cent. on the sums 
assured, which is recommended by the directors, with the con- 
currence of the actuary, will doubtless be weleomed by both the 
with-profit policyholders and the Company’s representatives. 
This is the cighth successive year that the £2 4s. per cent. will 
have been declared. I think you will agree with me that this is a 
notable achievement, especially when I can tell you that it has 
placed no strain on the Company's finances to maintain this bonus. 

It will interest vou to know that the average amount per policy 
is increasing, and that the number of policies being effected for 
sums In excess of £500 is also increasing. 

When it is remembered that in ten years the premium income 
of the Branch has grown from £500,700 to £1,309,000, and the fund 
from £2,356,470 to £9,436,000, it is small wonder that our progress 
is regarded by some as phenomenal. 

In these times of cheap money there can be no doubt that a 
policy with the ‘* London and Manchester ” securing an immediate 
estate forms a particularly attractive investment, there being no 
possibility of depreciation such as can apply to an investment in 
stocks and shares. 

The interest yield upon the fund for the year T am reviewing 
was £4 9s. 6d. per cent. after deduction of tax. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

Dealing now with the Industrial Branch, the premium income 
was £1,749,546, representing an increase of £61,766 for the vear. 
Claims under policies amounted to £813,859, an increased figure 
due chiefly to the high death-rate all over the country during the 
Jong winter of inclement weather. It is, however, our primary 
duty to pay claims, and whilst the loss of business involved has to 
be made good before increase in premium income can be shown, 
there must be very many claimants who are appreciative of the 
manner in which their claims are met, and who recommend the 
company. Surrenders in this branch also were less than in the 
year before. 








The popularity of endowment assurance among people who can 
pay premiums quarterly or yearly is of many years’ standing; and 
it ts interesting to note that there is a growing tendency among 
weekly wage-earners to take the same opportunity of combining 
saving with assurance and thus securing what is, in effect, a profit- 
producing investment when account is taken of the 10 per cent. 
bonus added to our sums assured. Ten years ago 14 per cent. 
of our new industrial policies being issued were endowment assur- 
now it is 26 per cent., and with a higher average weekly 
premium. Thus, in addition to providing a sum for his widow 
in the event of his earlier death, the weekly wage-earner, with 
the prospect of a pension for himself and his wife under the National 
Pension Scheme, sees the advantage of adding to his resources 
as a pensioner a capital sum cither to be used to buy a small annuity 
or kept in reserve to mect emergencies. As Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
said in the House of Commons on May Isth, 1925, * We rather 
regard the function of a State scheme as being to provide a basis 
so substantial that it will encourage people to try to add to it 
and thus achieve complete independence themselves.” 

It is proposed that £112,950 of the surplus of this Branch be 
The 
profits which have been so far distributed in this way aggregate 
£769,619. In this connexion T would remind vou that none of the 
policies issued in the Industrial Branch has any contractual right 
to participate in any of the profits of the Company. 

In the Fire and General Branch the premium income was increased 
during the year to £70,353. Whilst the results in this Branch have 
not been spectacular, the premium income has been steadily pro- 
gressive. The time has, however, now arrived for steps to be taken 
to accelerate its progress ; 
put mto operation. 

You will have observed that the Assets were increased in the 
course of the year by £1,073,865, and on March 24th last stood at 
£16,547,723. ; 

Before congluding I would remark that with the gradual improve- 
ment in trade which is undoubtedly taking place I feel that the 
future of the Company can be looked forward to with the utmost 
confidence. As you know, the magnitude of the Corapany’s opera- 
tions is such that the only requirement for its continued progress 
is the continued prosperity of the wage-earners. 

Lhe report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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allocated to holders of policies of ten years’ standing or more. 


indeed, such steps are already being 
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offered at present. leave altogether out of cons X 
political possibilities ; 
time when it was more necessary that such POssibilitie, 


ideraty 
yet there was probably ney, 


should be borne in mind. The fog which hangs oy» 
the international political outlook is almost impenetrable 
and to foreeast future possibilities must necessarily }y 
almost a matter of guesswork. The investor, howeve 
has perforee to make some kind of calculation ag to " 
possibilities, and at the present moment these Woul| 
seem to resolve themselves into three. There js ¢), 
possibility of the fog continuing for some months 4, 
come, with the situation in Europe becoming neithe 
more nor less acute than at present ; there is the secon 
possibility of a gradual lifting of the fog. with develop. 
ments moving in the direction of the obtaining of inte. 
national peace and international security. while there \ 
the third alternative of an actual international eis 
making for or threatening war. 

If we judge from past experience, it would seem that iy 
the event of the first of these possibilities materialising 
comparatively steady markets may be looked foy. 
with business restrained as it is at the present momeit 
by political uncertainties, though, even apart fron 
polities, some of the financial and economic considerations 
already referred to suggest that a permanent check may 
have been placed upon a yet further upward movement in 
gilt-edged securities. In waat may fairly be hoped is thy 
unlikely event of the third possibility coming to pass, 
there would be little doubt of the downward move. 
ment in security prices, with the usual difficulty at sued 
times of finding a market for all but the most gilt-edged 
securities. It of course, the bare possibility o 
such a calamity which has a restraining influence both 
upon financial and business activities at the present time, 


is, 


Iv trun Choups Livren. 

Tam inclined to emphasise that point because it affects 
the consideration of the effeet which would be likely to 
be produced by the second possibility. namely a real lifting 
of the political clouds and the gradual return of conditiois 
calculated to inspire confidence not only in the  preser- 
vation of international peace but of ensuring some measur 
of international co-operation. In the event of any such 
happy developments, I think there can be no doubt 
the revival which would, take place in world prosperity, 
a revival, moreover, which would have a_ great efiect 
upon securities, even allowing for their recent rise. for it 
must be remembered that there was probably never a 
time when investment resources, either in the shape ol 
unemployed banking deposits or even of actual hoarded 
stores of gold, were greater than today. In due time, 
no doubt, the restoration of confidence and the release 
of hoarded wealth would bring about such a revival of 
trade enterprise as ultimately to occasion conditions 
of dearer money. I think, however, that the first effect 
of this release of investment resources following upon a 
revival of confidence would be felt in the security markets. 
At the moment there are. perhaps. few signs of this 
greatly desired improvement in international politics, 
for the atmosphere is rather one of intense anviety. 
When, however. we take a long view of the financial out: 
look, favourable as well as unfavourable possibilities 
have to be taken into consideration. 


Artitr W. 


Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Bovis Liwirip, 
At the recent annual meeting of Bovis Ltd., the Chairman, 
Mr. Vincent Gluckstein. showed that the profits of the prey ious 
year had been steadily maintained, while as regards the 
balance-sheet the Chairman stated that it was proposed to 
appropriate £24,500 from the General Reserve, and apply 1 
in reduction of the amount at which the freehold and leasehold 
(Continued on page JO) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HAMBROS BANK 


IMPROVING ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 








BANK’S BUSINESS BETTER ALL ROUND 





MR. R. OLAF HAMBRO’S STATEMENT 


THE twenty-fourth annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros 
Bank, Limited, was held on Thursday, May 14th, at the offices of 
he bank, 41 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. ! 

oe (. L. d’Abo (a managing director) presided in the absence 
aa indisposition _! ve chairman and managing director of 

a , Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, 

Te ery (Mr. T. FE. Honniball) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman then proceeded to read the speech prepared by 
Mr, R. Olaf Hambro, which was as follows: Gentlemen, as the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts have already been 
lated, I will assume that, following our custom, we may take 


through 


ere 
them as read. 

[have in the past few years, when addressing you, ventured to 
‘ive my views on certain aspects of the international situation, 
and the events during the past year have done nothing to change 
. + . . . . 
those views. The same difficulties remain and the same problems 
till confront us. : ' ; 

The only thing which I think can be said is that there has been 


a very decided trend towards improvement in the economic con- 
jitions throughout Europe during the year in spite of what one 
might call the almost frenzied bickerings among the political 
parties in all countries, = ; ; 

In the countries remaining on a true gold basis, France, Holland 
and Switzerland, the commercial improvement has of course been 
hampered by the periodic scares regarding their currencies, with 
the result that their bank rates have been moved rapidly up and 
down, which was bound to prohibit new capital expansion. 

In Italy, which is the one exception in the general trend, for all 
practical purposes our commercial relations have almost ceased. 
This we hope is a passing phase end that we may, in due course, 
resume our friendly relations with our clients in that country, 
with whom we have worked for over a century. 

CONDITIONS AT Home, 

At home the steady improvement has been very marked ; nearly 
every day our daily papers contain some reference to the reports 
of our various industrial and commercial companies, and the tale 
is, with but few exceptions, one of increased prosperity. We have 
enjoyed cheap money, which has enabled fixed capital charges to 
be reduced all round, industries have been able to obtain new 
moneys On very reasonable terms, and thereby increased their 
productive capacities, and has so largely been instrumental in 
giving more employment, and this may be said to be true of the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland. 

With regard to the aecounts, which I have the honour to lay 
before you, | would like to comment on one or two items. With 
reference to the balance-sheet you will notice on the liabilities 
side that the reserve has been increased by £400,000 by the transfer 
of that amount from the contingency reserve account, bringing 
the reserve account up to £1,400,000, 

You will have noticed that for some years we have placed a 
considerable sum out of the profits for the year to the contingency 
fund, and it is our policy to continue to do this. 

The amount of acceptances at present running is slightly less 
than last year, largely as a result of the reduction in our relations 
in that part of the world to which I have already referred. 

ALL BRANCHES BETTER, 

The profit and loss account speaks for’itself. All branches of the 
business have been able to earn slightly increased profits in spite of 
the low rate for money and the various difficulties and complications 
which surround all international business. I stress the word 
“international ’? because our business is and has always been that, 
and we have not made any special effort to cultivate the inland 
acceptance. We believe that the business of an acceptance house 
such as ours is to finance the international movement of goods, 
and here, by reason of our foreign connexions, we believe that we 
have special knowledge and experience ;_ the finance of the move- 
ment of goods inside this country is provided for by the joint stock 
banks and their branches. 

On the other hand, we have been able to extend our issue depart- 
mént in the field of British industrial finance, where we hope to be 
able to increase our activities in the future. 

The Chairman : Before concluding the business, and I am speaking 
on behalf of the Board, I should like to thank the staff for the very 
able assistance they have again given us in successfully carrying out 
the work of the bank during the past year. The dividend warrants 
will be posted tomorrow, May 15th. 

Mr. C. EK. Sebag-Montefiore proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the chairman and his colleagues for the successful manner in which 
they had conducted the affairs of the bank. He said that when, they 
took up their morning papers and read of gloom and uncertainty 
in various parts of the world it was indeed refreshing to come to a 
meeting like that and listen to such a speech and such a satisfactory 
report on the condition of their company and its work during the 
past year. (Hear, hear.) 

The chairman briefly acknowledged ‘the compliment ‘and ‘the 
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proceedings .terminated. 
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FLXED, 
BUT FLEXIBLE 


T is certainly an advantage in favour of the Fixed 
Trusts that those who invest in the sub-units issued 
by them should know what the securities are that are con- 
tained in the units and so are the ultimate source of revenue 
to the sub-unit holders. Nevertheless, it was easy for 
critics to argue that it was injudicious for any Trust to set 
out to hold, during its lifetime of perhaps twenty years, a 
block of investments selected under the conditions of the 
moment, 


To meet this valid objection, the Fixed Trust movement 
in this country has hit on a happy and characteristically 
British compromise. Though the initial list of securities 
is to be retained as long as there is no good reason for 
varying it, power is generally reserved to make changes, 
if any adverse possibilities threaten the future prosperity of 
any of its components, or, sometimes, if market conditions 
force their prices up to a level that does not seem to be 
justified. Usually, such changes can only be made with the 
consent of the Trustees. 

The 100 selected Companies included in THE FOUR 
PORTFOLIOS of the BRITISH INDUSTRIES FIXED 
TRUSTS together with the 40 alternatives enable a pur- 
chaser of sub-units to secure an interest in the best of 
British Industry. 


The gross annual yield on an investment divided 
equally between all four Portfolios is approximately 


aul 


This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the 
last completed years of the 100 Companies comprising the 
four Portfolios. In the same financial periods distributable 
share bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus terms 
added a further ? per cent. to the gross annual yield. 


Sub-units may be bought or sold through any stockbroker or 
Bank. Approximately {£20 upwards may be invested in any 


one Portfolio. 
British 
Industries 
Fixed «= Trusts 


TRUSTEES : 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ A FREE BOOKLET. Further information, including 
the names, of the one hundred securities contained in the 
Four Portfolios, will be found in handbook S.15, which 
will be sent free on application to the Managers : 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 


>. 


165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATional 493 


Members of Association of Fixed & Flexible Trust Managers. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MID-EUROPEAN CORPORATION 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 








PresipiInc at the meeting of the Mid-European Corporation, Ltd., 
held on May 18th, Mr. Norman Holden (Chairman) said that in 
the directors’ report there was a table setting out a geographical 
analysis of their investments and no doubt it would be noticed 
that the percentage in Germany was now 18.94 per cent., and in 
other European countries, which, of course, included Scandinavia 
and the countries of Western Europe, 19.18 per cent., compared 
with 24,80 per cent. and 23 per cent. respectively twelve months 
In July, 1930, these percentages were 33.84 per cent. for 
Germany and 29.36 per cent. for other European countries. The 
extent of the reduction which had been effected would perhaps 
he more apparent if instead of percentages he gave the actual 
amounts involved; in July, 1930, the total book value of invest- 
ments in Germany was £967,000, and in the rest of Europe £789,000, 
as compared with £470,000 and £476,000 respectively today. 

The present accounts covered the first full year since they changed 
the date of their accounting period, but such comparison as was 
possible showed that revenue had recovered and they had actually 
earned on their Ordinary stock for the year 3.43 per cent., as 
compared with earnings at the rate of 2.41 per cent. per annum 
for the eight months to March 31st, 1935. 

As regarded future revenue, the income derived from the non- 
European investments, if only maintained at the current level, 
was sufficient to provide for the interest on their Debenture stock 
and the Preference dividend. In present circumstances they 
would hardly expect him to make any forecast with regard to the 
income from their European investments. 

The Mid-European Corporation was formed in more promising 
times, for the express purpose of investing in Europe. Having 
acquired their investments, their business had been rendered 
difficult not only by the economic crisis, but even more so by the 
political disturbances, of which all were well aware. They would 
continue to seek means and opportunities of overcoming the 
difficulties which face any investment company which attempts 
to operate on an international scale. 

However, in every instance when a European investment is realised 
the proceeds can only be reinvested at a substantially lower rate of 
interest. In other words the inevitable price of greater security 
is a reduction of income. 


ago. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 958.) 
property stands in the balance-sheet. During recent y, 
the activities of the Company have extended over the re 
of England, Scotland and Wales, and the Chairman Pd, 
that the Company was now making an experiment ne 
Near East. Resolutions were approved for amending 
Articles of the Company and increasing its capital to et 
by the creation of 400,000 5 per cent. Redeemable Prof, 
Shares of 5s. each, while a further Resolution was 
for capitalising £17,500 of the undivided profits ian 
to the credit of the General Reserve, such sum to be a 
priated in payment in full at par for 70,000 Redeenai, 
Preference Shares to be issued to the Ordinary shareholi, 
in the proportioa of one share for every 50 shares now helt, 
* * * * 
Lirr Bonvses. 

In the course of his address to shareholders at the rec 
meeting of the Alliance Assurance Company, Mr. Lionel 
Rothschild, the Chairman, referred to the revision of the 
Company's Life assurance premium rates in view of th 
changes in interest rates and mortality, a revision, he said 
which was probably responsible for some retarding of the ey. 
pansion in the Company’s new Life business. Mr.de Rothschijj 
pointed out that interest is a more important factor in the. 
days, when so large a proportion of Life insurance was effecte 
on the Endowment plan. maturing at comparatively ear}; 
ages, and he said if the fall in interest rates persisted, profit 
must diminish. He considered, however, that as far as th: 
Alliance was concerned they could be moderately optimistic, fy 
a very large balance of unappropriated surplus was carte 
forward after the last valuation, and in view of the resi 
of the past two years, the Board were confident that unlex 
some serious financial disturbance occurred, a_ satisfactory 
bonus would be declared when the results of the 1988 valuatiqy 
were announced. 


Teferen 


* m * * 


Marcu COMPETITION. 

At the recent annual meeting of the British Match Corpom. 
tion, the Chairman, Mr. Clarence Bartholomew, drew th: 
attention of those present to the dumping which had take 
place of large quantities of matches on the British market fron 
Soviet Russia at prices which, he said, were often less than 
half the bare cost of raw materials, and the boxes were mere) 
marked “ Foreign Made.” This, the Chairman considered, 
was a development which could not have been foreseen when 
the Trade Agreement between the U.IX. and Soviet Russia 
was negotiated. The Chairman went on to say that the 
volume of busines; in the best classes of matches in the Home 
market had been well maintained. 


* * * * 


Reserves Secures Trust. 

The latest Annual Report of Reserves Securities Trust for 
the year ended April 5th last shows that the net revenue, afte 
providing for expenses and tax amounted to £11,401 against 
£7,855 for the previous year. The Directors are transferring 
£500 to capital reserve and a dividend is recommended on the 
share capital of 4} per-cent. and a Bonus of § per cent. les 
tax, of which an interim dividend of 2 per cent. was paid in 
November last. A year ago the interim dividend was 1} pe 
cent. and the final 24, while there was no bonus. Moreover, 
the Directors state that, apart from revenue, a net surplus of 
£9,102 has been obtained on Capital Account from changes of 
investments. This has been applied to writing down costs of 
investments. The present market value of investments 
exceeds the book value without taking into account undis 
tributed profits. If undistributed profits are taken into 
account there is an appreciation for the year of 4.4 per cent. 
against a depreciation for the previous year of 13.5 per cent. 

* * * * 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE. 

The address delivered to shareholders at the recent Annual 
Meeting of the London and Manchester Assurance Co. by the 
Chairman, Mr. Walter H. Brown, was exceptionally interesting, 
for, in addition to dealing with the affairs of his own Company, 
he made some important observations with regard to the 
general position of insurance in the country. So far as the 
London and Manchester Assurance Co. is concerned, Mt 
Brown has every reason to be satisfied with the results for the 
past year. The total premium income has shown an increase 
of £134,000 over the previous year, whilst the income from all 
sources amounted to nearly £4,000,000. Indeed, in_ the 
Ordinary Branch, the new assurances reached the record figure 
of £4,690,312. The Company has also recently declared the 
good reversionary Bonus of £2 4s. per cent. on the sums 
assured, this being the eighth successive year that that disttl 

(Continucd on pase 962.) 
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home, 3 
and trained to be a useful citizen 2 


During the last 93 years, 33,500 poor boys 
and girls have passed through the Society's 


Homes and Training Ship. 


H.M. THE KING, 
when Prince of 
Wales, as President 
of the Society, said: 
“I do commend this 4 
| Institution to _ the 
: public for their con- 
tinued assistance, and 
I would remind them 
that it is supported 
by voluntary contri- 
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butions. 


How he cones to us 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION 
TO HELP THIS GREAT WORK 





Patron: H.M. THE KING 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


w.c.2 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, 





Flow he leaves us 







































-LET’S STAY AT HOME 


and as you look proudly round your household 
J . ! } fe 

gods, can yOu say with equal pride, this is my 

own home ? The Abbey Road is ready with ample 


home NOW. 


unds to assist you to OWn your Owr 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Managing Director 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 
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This is no estimate but the actual 


result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 
Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 
Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published anrually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 









_ ESTABLISHED 1852 i . 
NORWICH 5 z x, 
BUILDING 


EQUIVALENT TO 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


Assets now approx, Soe £1,500,000 

Reserves, etc. > ... Sad £85, 

Mortgage Advances exceed £1,000,000 
HEAD Sec., G. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (5.), Prinee of 







OFFICE: Wales Road, Norwich, 


London: 16 City Road, E.C. 1, 
















Steady. 


The Gysoscope stands steady and upiight by 
its own power, unaffected by outside influences. 
The Chelsea Permanent Building Society, too, 
has a stability born of its own strength. That is w! 
invesiment for your money, yielding fair returns. Shares show :— 


vy it’s a perfectly safe 


1o Free of liability to Income Tax. 
2 O Equal to £4: 11:9 per cent. gross. 
The Secret ry wil ladly- fe ward balance sheet and Pp ' of « i 


CHELSEA PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
4110 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3. 


Telephoae: KENsington 6681 (2 lines) 


Established 18738. Assets exceed £950,000, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 960.) 
bution has been made. Other branches of the business also 
did well during the vear. 
* * * * 
ARE Wr UNDER-INSURED ? 

Nevertheless, the Chairman of the London and Manchester 
Assurance Company expressed the opinion that, notwith- 
standing the considerable increase in Life Assurance business 
during recent years and the growth of industrial assurance. 
the people of this country are still seriously under-insured. 
* In most families,” said Mr. Brown, “the breadwinner 
is not making nearly sullicient provision for those dependent 
on him in the event of his death. How seriously the community 
is under-insured is revealed in the official returns for Estate 
Duty. These show that of the adults who die in this country 
every year, eight out of every nine leave less than £1,000, 
which would provide an income of only some £30 per annum ; 
seven out of nine leave less than £300, and two out of every 
three adults who die actually leave only £100. When,” said 
Mr. Brown, * only one person out of three leaves his dependants 
with £100 or more it is misleading to talk of the increase in 
Life Assurance business unless at the same time we emphasise 
the fact that the people of this country have scarcely begun 
to realise the part which should be play ed by insurance in 
providing, particularly for the family, au real measure of 
security against the risk of death.” 

* * * * 
HampBros Bank. 

Although prevented by indisposition from presiding at 
last week’s meeting of Hambros Bank, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro 
had prepared his speech, which was read by Mr. G. L. d’Abo, 
one of the Managing Directors. As usual, Mr. Hambro made 
some comments upon the general European outlook, expressing 
the view that there was a decided trend towards improvement 
in the economic conditions throughout Europe during the 
year in spite of what he described as * the almost frenzied 
bic ‘kerings among political parties in all countries.” Referring 
to the practical cessation of commercial relations between 
this country and Italy, Mr. Hambro expressed the hope that 
this was only a passing phase and that in due course friendly 


relations between business men in the two countries, which 
have existed for over a century, might be resumed. Com- 


menting upon the fact that cheapness of money had tended 
to increase productive capacities at home, Mr. Hambro said 
that the same factor had been instrumental in producing 
an improvement in the Scandinavian countries and Finland. 
* * % * 
Mip-EvurRoOPEAN CORPORATION. 

When presiding at the recent annual meeting of the Mid- 
European Corporation, the Chairman, Mr. Norman Holden, 
brought out one or two points of special interest with regard 
to the Company’s investment holdings. A year ago the 
Company's percentage of investunonts in Germany and other 
European countries was 24.8 and 23 per cent. respectively, 
but today the percentage has been reduced to 18.94 and 
19.18. Moreover, the book value has been reduced in the 
case of Germany from £967,000 to £470,000 and for the 
rest of Europe from £789,000 to £476,000. Mr. Holden also 
stated that as against a total depreciation in June of 1982 of 
£1.050.000, the total today both for the parent Company 











and the Subsidiary, including the capital loss, was only 
COMPANY MEETING 
BEAUTILITY FURNITURE 
RISE IN PROFITS AND STRONG POSITION 
Tue annual general meeting of Beautility Furniture, Ltd., was 


held on May 18th at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. Herbert E. Down (the chairman) said that the business was 
in its twenty-fifth year, although this was the first annual meeting 
since they became a public company in May, 1935. The net profit 
on trading was £40,334, and after allowing for depreciation and 
other charges there was left £37,212, which compared with profits 
of £26,411 on the same basis for the previous year, as shown in the 
advertised particulars, an increase of just over 40 per cent. The 
directors recommended a final dividend of 15 per cent., less tax, 
making 223 for the year, absorbing net £11,437, and the writing off 
of expenses in connexion with increase of capital, £1,527, leaving 
£9.715 to be carried forward. For the third year in succession 
the turnover had increased by approximately 60 per cent., and was 
still continuing, the figures for April showing a satisfactory advance 
ove! the previous year. 

The liquid assets, after deducting creditors and the final dividend 
now recommended, amounted to £78,708, or nearly 79 per cent. 
total capital. There were no debentures or mortgages, and no 
was included in the The position was 
strength. 
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£464,000. He added that the Corporation would contin 
seek means of overcoming the difficulties which fecal 1 
investment company attempting to operate on a , 


national scale, though he was careful to add that the j 
price of greater security was a reduction of income, 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 19 


By ZENO 

[4 prize of one quinea wil! be given to the sender of the first corr 
crossword puzzle to be opened, Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Pur 
shovld be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will he 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions shoild be on the form appearing below, 
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the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions , 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. This sweet - smelling stuff 2. Knock against the gate to 
would anger Francis, | establish communication, 


suppose ! 3. What points the way to th 
bottom ? 
In this (cross) is Salvation, 


11. What to use if you get torn i 
5. In ours too (anag.). 
6 
7 


in the rough ? 

14. This will kill fish. 

15. Potent part of a house. naid’s 
attire ? 


. A jar put to use. 
. rev. Without a trigonometric 
term ? 


17. “Sone who long in... city 8. ‘* Get thee toa > why 
pent, wouldst thou be a breeder 

Where houses thick and of sinners ?” 
sewers annoy the air. 9. Aids the uncertain traveller 


Position of a flag ? 
None of us cares for a cruise 


1 


in this kind of vessel! 


19. rev. My first is unchecked in 10. 
11 down, my second and 11. 
third in 1. 


20. People who make bets ? 12. A precious stone. 

21. American vigour. 13. Gun s leg (anag.). 

22. rev. Will help you to get a6. a ae 

aa 3 : & 18. rev. Kinds of sour-leaved 
sixteen, herb. 

23. Americans who play on this) 9], rey, There is evidence of 
do not necessarily get a money in this wallet! 
roasting ! 24. Powerful breed of dog. 

25. ‘“’mid the dark wharf's 26. rev. The whole world. 

eavernous breath, 29. Kind of dish that is fashion 
In Charon’s palm it pay the able ? 
«+ #0 Death.” 31. In 20. 

27. “I will . . . youan ’twere SOLUTION TO 
any nightingale.” CROSSWORD NO. 190 

28. rev. Imprudent in taking ill. 

29. Animal sometimes found on Fy) GAL RTD E GD G D| 
the skin ? y A'RIP!|S!/1/|C/H 

30. This animal doesn't weigh : rs | F| A! L 
much ! ; L| I 

32. In every city. MIV 

33. rev. Certainly not at the ALF 
bottom. VGA 

34. Values. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 190 is Mr. A. R. Marshall, 


30 Mansfield Road, Reading. 

















YUGOSLAVIA—DALMATIA 


16 days from 22 gns. 
LAKE BLED—16 days from 12 gns. 
Apply for illustrated booklet of Tours:— 
YUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU (Dept. XD). 
25 GOCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 








Whitehall 2094 (5 lines), 
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NORTHERN 
IRELAND 
FOR GOLF 


Northern Ireland is famous for Golf as well 


as Scenery. The leading Hotels are :— 

MIDLAND NORTHERN 
STATION HOTEL, COUNTIES HOTEL, 

BELFAST. PORTRUSH. 


Close to Royal Portrush 

jdeal centre for North- Golf Club. Indoor Sea- 

ern Ireland. water Swimming Pool, 

4 Jotels Tariff Booklet to Resident Manager, Midtand Station 
write for Hote Hotel, Belfast. 


TWO ROUTES BY LMS 
VIA HEYSHAM OR STRANRAER 


Belfast’s foremost Hotel. 








EE — 








THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION 


Estab. 1856. 
77 MEDWAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 1 

President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 

THE CONVALESCENT & HOLIDAY FUND FOR 
THE POCOR COUNTRY CLERGY 

HE Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly ask fox 

Teoventin TIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at a very low ebb, FOR 

GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGYMEN and to those in pro 






yincial towns suffering from over work and weakened health to enable 
them to obtain a fev rest and change. Cases are frequent where 
for 6, 8. or 10 years—s omettines even longer—-a clergyman has not had a 
single Sunday from his parich, 

BS requ jested that all sums sent for this special purpose may be marked 

olida n 

~ y also makes large Grants periodically from iis General Fund 
in t f emergency, and gives immediate assistance to the Clergy, their 
Wi nd Orphan Daughters in all parts of the Empire. At each fori 





nightly meeting of the Committze some Hundreds of Pounds are distributed 

in this Was 

“ Westminster Bank Ltd.,"’ and made payable to 
CAPTAIN T. G. CARTER, R.N., 


Cheques should be crossed 
Secretary 
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WHEN 
BLOOD PRESSURE 
MENACES YOUR 
ARTERIES 


J 
From Doctor D. Quignon 
of the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 

I’ YOU are predisposed to headaches, dizziness, pal- 
pitation, breathlessness, or other symptoms of high 
blood pressure and hardened arteries, make a practice 

of drinking alkaline water (similar to that provided at such 
famous spas as Vichy, Carlsbad, Aix-les-Bains, Marienbad and 
others) to eliminate artery-hardening impurities, stimulate liver, 
flush kidneys and preserve the alkalinity of the blood. 

This is achieved by dissolving a level teaspoonful of ‘Alkia 
Saltrates’ in warm water. ‘Alkia Saltrates’ (which reproduces 
the active curative principles of seven famous alkaline springs) 
is quickly absorbed into the blood so that impurities and uric 
acid are held in solution and finally expelled trom the system, 
instead of depositing in the tissues and causing hardened arteries 
(with consequent high blood pressure), rheumatism, and pre- 
mature old age. 

Any chemist can supply ‘Alkia Saltrates’ for 3/3, and a short 
course of this scientific treatment provides the best and strongest 
solvent of artery-hardening deposits and those other impurities 
which cause the ills of middle age. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 183 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... eas ‘ a ; “ea £ 4,500,008 
Reserve Fund eee se aa ioe aes par £2,475, 001 
Currency Reserve Sue ; saa ea £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and hanking business of ¢€ 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed pertods received, 

















STEP 
ON IT 


WITH 


PURITAN 
LEATHER SOLES 


CvVS—-103 
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Puritan Tanneries Ltd.. Runcorn, Cheshire. 














"ware dust!... 


Morsten mouth and throat 
... allay iritation 


llenburys 


Bsc uret PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8d. & 1/3 


























BUILT FOR 


SATISFACTION 


SONNING SUMMER HOU > 
(as illustrated), 9’ x 
Cedar shingle roof, pha. 
boarded walls, diamond 
pane leaded lights and in- 
ternal lining of 

matchboard - wae: 10 
WRITE FOR FREE 
SLE USTFRATE  D 
CATALOGUE S.R., 
showing Bungalows, Club 
Houses, Pavilions, etc. Also 
Garages, Greenhouses, Sheds, 
Chalets and Portable Bwildings 
of all kinds. 





THAMES SIDE, 
"Phone: 
Reading 4489. 


READING. 


"Grams: 
Portable, Reading 








‘If the Heels are not 
branded PHILLIPS, they 
are not the genuine article 


Therefore, since you have every right to the treble 
wear you paid for, and which only Phillips 
give. we make the following unique offer. 
If you ordered Phillips Heels. and they were 
_ fitted, send your shoes to us, with the 
name and address of your Bootman, an 


* WE WILL FIT GENUINE PHILLIPS FREE 


OF CHARGE and refund your postage 
Phillips Patents Ltd., Dept. S.6, Western ‘Avenue, Acton, London, W. 3% 


“they © pustbs phi illips 


HEELS” 






ma Last the time of three’ 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line charged as a dine. 


6 inserlions ; 5% for 13; 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C 


74% ~~ 26; and 10% for 52. 


ag ie with remittance to ensure insertion, no 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivaley 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 2 On 


SS 


nt loa 
. 92 o/ 
ofor 


c 
t later than Tuesday of each week . 





PERSONAL 


———____ 











Rev. 





YVLOTHING and boots, 
» needed by the poor among whom we workin Stepney, 
Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
PERCY LNESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 3 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 


particularly men’s, urgently 


Kindly mail or rail to the 










RTHRITIS, Neuritis, Sciatica, Rheumatic conditions, 
really cured by Light Therapy. 
EDWARDS (Cert.), 76 Lancaster Gate, W 


PORT SAID £16 
(Reduced Summer Rate) 


BOMBAY i 
KARACHI x40 


Moderate fees.— Mrs, 
2, (Padd. 2503.) from 





















































































































ade Decks. 



















NF ERTORITY 
"2 CAR. « 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


COMPLEX ? 
. and I wiil.” 





Write for Free Book 
~BRITIsH INSTITUTE OF 


Lrp., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 














When Raleigh introduced * 
Tobacco did not grow 
With the rich delightful fragrance, 
Which all TOM LONG smokers know. 










The Weed” 

















WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








I 






EDUCED income and Dividends. 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 


The Alexandra 


ze "Faun Sune 


ELLERMAN’S CITY ‘ 
& HALL LINES 


London Otfiices, 
1, gratefully acknowledged. 























CINEMAS 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Tel.: AVE, 9340, 

Tower Buildings, Liverpool, Tel.: 

73 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: 


Cent. 
Cent. 


3840. 


ooo 
75 9222, 





EGYPT - SUDAN 
INDIA - CEYLON 




































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





He ate SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pubi 


ic 
individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playi Seton 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, me 
prepared for usual examinations and fo Mee 


T the 
entrance or may specialise in Langu arte 


ages, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a, Musi, 













—————___ 
PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, g 
A SAMPLE of Lingfords Todized Liver Salts, and COLOMBO fiom £41 rhonm BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, PDS? 
f descriptive book, sent free, Apply, LinGrorp & 1orough General Education. Preparation for g 
Sox, Lep., Dept. S. Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. CALCUTTA from ; £45 and Higher Certificate | Examinations, Unis 
— ears P aaa 2 Entrance and Scholarship work. Good Playi ing Field, 
U PATR. England. Companionable girl wanted, SEASON FACIL ITIES. ge mg —_ as mene stic Science and Fro 
15-18, Leni iate with foreign girls. Games. Business as Geseken aiken likaue oF Gakic eens oarding houses. Compe, 
training and languages in return. — Box A 652, A a high standard of excel- £90 yes pny For’ Fa Mg abroad. es 
The Spe ¢ eC s, hy 
The Spectator. : lence and combines the HEAD-MISTRESS. APPIY to th 
amenities of luxurious 
= AUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE, travel with extremely 
= = moderate passage rates, ae PAUL’S GIRLS’ § 
Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre-] + " Steamers specially de- N Brook Green, Hammersmi CHOOL, 
: a 7 s ( » He smith, W.6, 
Imation preserves the Jand and its beauty. Membership | >= he signed, constructed and fs EN 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at T ote equipped for tropical The Next Examination for FOUNDATH# 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also oe; vy conditions. No Inside SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday ‘ ; 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period A: $ de Rooms, Spacious nesday, and Thursday, June 30th, July 1st ‘aud oat 
Write now for FREE prospectus 8.C.A., ee pad CFG , a anes Se —— = _ me holders from pa 
nae - Sp a r i wrk s Uxe oO tition fees. Application should be made to t} 
me on a - ™ = ies tensive Promen- | MISTRESS at the School. » 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 


The last day for the R i. 
tion of Candidates is Monday, June 15th. No applicatioy 
will be accepted after the date fixed. Pare Tits Of intending 
candidates are informed that there is a Boarding Hows " 
in association with the School, 















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











ZING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. —Schoiarship 

examination June 23rd, 24th and 25th Ty 
sc holarships (£50 and £40) ‘and seven exhibitions Offered, 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 





NLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY ILyy 
PUBLIC AND PRE PARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associ. 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Cluis 
&e. Schools, Careers, Professions, &e. 10s, 6d. net- 








Oxford 






































Street. 


CADEMY CINE 








MA. 


YEAR Book Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1, 














xer, 2981. 





The gayest film of the season 
MARTA EGGERTH 
1N 


“LIEBESMELODIE ” 


Also “ BUDAPEST SPA” and * 
LAST DAYS. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 














(A) 






NIGHT MAIL ” (v). 


September, 1935. 


S, Sussex House, 
Park, W. 11. Telephone : 


Park 4414/5. 








1 Holland 


DPINE COLLEGE. 





. . a L eto 
Music by FRANZ LEHAR. I AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of} ““ARVEYES-VILLARS, Switzerland: 4,100 fe 
s Successes, 3s out of seven entries, 


boys 12-19; individual education and care; modem 
languages ; centre for Cambridge School Certificate 
elcven candidates, ten successes, in 1935, HEADMASTER, 














LECTURES 


















EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON 


(U N) 
LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN SOCIOLOGY 








8.15 p.m, 














on FRIDAY, 
Dr. 


will deliver a Lecture 


OSWALD SCHWARZ, 
Associate Professor at the 


VALUE £70 FOR ONE YEAR. 
RITISH SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY (22nd Session) | , the Council of Bedford College offer the above 
The next Mecting will be held at 34 Red Lion | roy urhversity degree amd be prepared to follow. an 
Square (Nat. Sun. League Hall), Holbora, W.C., at | Bold a niversity degree and be prepared to foliow an 


approved course of study. 

Last day for receiving applications, June 6th, 1936. 
For further information apply the SECRETARY, Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


May 29th. 


homing of Vienna, 





on 
“THE PROBLEM OF PRE-M ARITAL SEXUAL es 
EXPERIENCE.’ : a QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Information from SeEcrETARY, Brit. Sexological 67 Queen's Gate, London, S.W. 
Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings 
iH’ 





TRiVE 











Prot 











RS 


SITY 
CANCELLATION OF 1 
notice that the course of lectures arranged to be given by 
4. Carcopino at King’s College on May 25th, 27th 

and 29th has been cancelled. 


ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUC 
Seven months” Intensive Course, 


OF LONDON. Prospectus on application. 


£55. 
Western 6939. 


LECTURES. 





This is to give 











8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academie Registrar. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 





CHOOLS 


s 


Prospec 


ef charge 





London, 





FOR 


TUTORS FOR ALL I 
tuses and reliable. Information forwarded free 
The age of the pupil, district. preferred 
J. & J. PATON, 


We can supply all books reviewed 


BOYS AND GIRLS. or advertised in “The Spectator.” 
EXAMS. Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. Catalogues free. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON 2. 








and rough idea of fees should be given. a 4 aate 8 
Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 
E.C, 4, Tel: Mansion House, 5053, 





WOMEN 


J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A, 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &ec. 





OURNALISM and STORY WRITING.—Gertie 
professional training by Correspondence, and criti 
cism of practical work intended for contribution to the 
Si ss. ‘Tens of thousands of pounds earned by pupih 
For Prospectus and Sample Lesson apply to the Recorier, 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Premier Houx, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 





I ITERARY and General Typewriting. 10d. per 1,0) 
4 words, carbon copy 2d. per 1,000.—-MIss OWES 
275 Wood Street, E.17. Ph. Walthamstow 0514. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed 
AMSS. Is. per 1, 000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000— 
Miss N. MCF ARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Se 


N 


buying. 
MSS ‘epeciaity 


free. — STOCKWELL, 





AKE MONEY ee sentiments. Highest paid 
literary work. 56 English and American fim 
-E, E. SERVICE, 1(S) Glenside, Plymouth. 








are invited for publication 


Fiction and Poetry, — -Adviee 
Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C4 








JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income it 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGE 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Tweed patterns free on 
Irish Free State. 


Handwoven 
and Wader Socks. 1 
‘a Lissadell, Sligo, 


OQNEGAL 
stockings and 
pequest- MANAGER, 


AVE you anything t 





osell? Readers having anything 

sll or professional services to offer are invited to 
to s€ announcements to the notice of the many 
pring their a eaders of 7 he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
thousands Pts cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
jvertise 





at Id reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

and shou W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

done piscounts : 24°, for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 

week. : 0 wr O2. 

74% for 26 and 10°) for » 

——_aae * - ,eoobR.e 
cCLESFIE LD SILK DRESSES 

M‘ “192 patterns and shades, including black-and- 

uu S AaURe, lilac, &c., to measure from 25s, 6d, 

white, me ¢ on approval. 


selevtions ee for Catalogue and Patterns, 
LEODIAN, S.P.5, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds, 





SANITATION FOR RURAL AREAS. Without 
gre or water-flush, yet guaranteed odourless and 
are SLSAN CHEMICAL CLOSET provides 


germ-tree. ELSA! 
City comforts for Ce 
parks, Pavilions. 


yuntry and Seaside homes, Bungalows, 
120,000 in use; 70 on H.M. Estates, 
“odsor and Sandringham. Complete from 47s. 6d. Also 
ee be camps.—-Write for Free Illus. Brochure to 
FISaN Mrc. Co. (Dept. 254), 51 Clapham Road, S.W. 9. 


a — = 
= 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





—_— 


M 


ACKIE’S PETTIECOAT FALL 
SHORT BREA Dior those w ho like it thin. 
Sugared segments, in tins. 3s. by inland post. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2, 





re 

EA.— Cultivated tastes prefer 

Co,’s Old Fashioned China Tea. Delicate flavour, 
free from harshness or astringency, 3s. 6d. per Tb. (post 
éd); 5 Ib. carriage paid. Excellent for invalids. 
Write for Free Sample and = full particulars to :— 
PavisoON NEWMAN AND COMPANY, 14 Creechurch Lane, 
Jondon, E.C, 3. 


Davison Newman & 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





-and then THE RED HOUSE. To be buried alive 
in the country or buried alone in London are two un- 
necessary evils : so we searched high and low and at last 
fond THE RED HOUSE set in 10 acres of lovely 
grounds : everyone will tell you that here at least is one 
“place like home.” 

rHE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
Forty minutes electric train service to Waterloo, one 
ninute from = Station ; private suites. — "Phone: 
Jeatherhead 164, 





a a HOLIDAY 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 

Nk. TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 
Established 187s. 





Beautiful grounds. Good centre for sports. Long 
popular for families on leave. 
TURKISH AND ELecTRIC LigHT Batus. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 
oo AVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s, 


weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 








| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.-175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water, 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A. 

Mild. Guide from R. Lust, Manager. 
DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


aCrescent, Tgms.: ‘*Melcrest,’”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 





600It. above 
Newly dec. 
From 4 gns. 


ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH. 
sea level, south aspect, delgttl grounds, 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. 





\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms trom 13s. per 
day, Illus. Prospectus tree. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLES REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

LTD., 

_PLR.H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 

STREET, W. 1. 





\' RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent eountry 
0 quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey 

Apply for List ‘8, stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trest,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





\ TARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., 8.W.1). 


Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s, w'kly ; with 


S 


EC 


THE 










| a4 Where good 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. ‘ 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCI, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 












On every social 
occasion the 
Eclipse Super _} 
Blade contri- @ 
butes much to mental ease. 


Clean, 
smooth features are your passport to a 
world critical of a man’s appearance. 


Razors 5/6 &3/’6. Blades 3for1¢ 


Sole Manufacturers 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


£108 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—?. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048.) 





HOLIDAYS 





YHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incomparable 
( Cotswolds, and ceutre for tours to the Wye and 
Endless entertain- 
Guide free from 


Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. 
ment: sport for all.—Illustrated 
Derr. S.P., Town Hall, Cheltenham. 








ANGLISH LAKES.—Caretree. unconventional holi- 

4 days under delightiul conditions on unique estate, 
Varied accommodation. Mcderate charges, Particulars, 
Langdale Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. Telephone : 
(Grasmere 82. 





myuikb RHEUMA SPA OF WALES, Kinmel Hall, 
Abergele, N. Wales. Newest treatments for rheuma- 
tism and kindred ailments.— Brochure from SECRETARY. 









Buxton Spa 391? 
Yes, s- peaking 


“Then perhaps you can tell me if there’s a real_ peak 
in Derbyshire?” 

“Well, not a peak like the Matterhorn, but quite a 
lot of very high, very wild moors and heather, and 
of course a lot of very lovely valleys and streams 
mixed up with them.” 

“But not a peak with a point, eh?” 

“Not exactly. but we’ve got tennis, squash, badminton, 
swimming, riding, concerts, cabarets, sun lounges and 
all that. Suppose we say the Peak of Enjoyment.” 
“All right. Book me a Double Room.”’ 

Managing 


Write to J. J. Hewlett, Resident 
Director, for the Brochure of . 


“PALACE 
BUXTON 


Derbyshire 


ie 





dinner bs. Gd. night or 35s. to 2 gus. w'kly.—Vic. 7239. 


a at 








CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
|EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 


| FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOU TH. 
| FELIXSTOWE,—MELROSE. 


| FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
| FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
| GLASGOW.—-MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—kK ESWICK 


KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St... W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98,102 Cromwell 
Rd., 8.W. 7. 
MALVERN.— ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—-BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—-ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).SCOU RIE, 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONEVK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horer, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
| SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Commvoii.—-BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton ). 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 
—PALACEK. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks.)—GROVE HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD'’S PARK. 


HOUSE, 








HUNTLY, 


EOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





| ( YAMBER.— For sale or to let. Two-storied cottage, 2 
bed, 2 ree., kitchen, 2 w.e., &e.. gara garden. Next 
Rye Golf Course, adjng. sea and sands ly Box A651. 


} 





Apt 











AYWARDS HEATH.—Inspect the charming Sun- 
trap Houses in a woodland setting at Sunnywood 

Drive, 40 mins. from town— Det. Liv.-rm. 25ft. wide, 

or 4 beds, bath, garage. Prices from £975, treebold 

} Might let, or apply Dron & Wricut, 17 Coleman Street 
B.C. 2. 











SURREY & SUS 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


240) re.: 9 


KENT, 


SEX 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


The Rise of 


Kuropean Liberalism 
By H. J. LASKI 


This book traces the growth of Liberal doctrine from the Reformation up to the French 


Revolution, and shows its influence upon science, philosophy and literature. 


America after 
Sixty Years 


By M. PHILIPS PRICE. “An extremely 
lucid and interesting account of various 
phases of the N.R.A. The earlier 
diaries . . . create a little of the atmosphere 
of those incredible days when the West 
was being opened up.”—Observer. 7s. 6d. 


The Hindu-Muslim 


Problem in India 


By CLIFFORD MANSHARDT. — Traces 
the cultural history of Hinduism and of 
Islam and deals with the specific causes of 
Hindu-Muslim tension: social, religious, 
economic and political. 55. 


The Dangers 
of Being Human 


By EDWARD GLOVER. Crime, War, 
Pacifism, Politics and Education are all dealt 
with, in this stimulating book, from a new 
and interesting-standpoint: Dr. Glover will 
be remembered for his controversial study— 
War, Sadism, Pacifism. 5S. 


7s. 6d. 


New Zealand 


A Short History 
The Last Hundred Years 


By J. C. BEAGLEHOLE, The author 
shows how the agricultural prosperity of the 
dominion expanded with the industrial 
activities of Great Britain. He stresses 
particularly the radical change in conditions 
since the Great War. 35. 6d. 


The New Culture 
in China 


By LANCELOT FORSTER. “A_ very 
timely book on the fundamental problems 
in China which both the ordinary reader and 
the specialist will read with profit.” 
— Spectator. 7s. 6d. 


Social Hygiene 
Today 
By H.E.GARLE, A comprehensive survey 
of the whole field of Social Hygiene. The 
author here deals exhaustively with the 
social effects of prostitution and disease, 
and the application of modern scientific 


knowledge to the betterment of the hygienic 
conditions of civilisation. 12s. 6d. 


The Greek Language in its Evolution 
By ANATOL SEMENOV 


“The outlines of the history, from Homer to Modern Greek, including the Koiné and the 
dialects, ancient and modern, are clearly defined, and every serious scholar ought to know 


them.”—New English Weekly. 
«cc A 
philology.”—TZimes Literary 


Supplement. 


very able and useful piece of work and should commend itself to students of comparative 


7s. 6d. 
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